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£2,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
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POWER’S 
Selected by 
the Committee 
of the 
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Disti‘icd by Sir JOHN POWER & SON. 


This famous old Dublin Pot Still Whiskey enjoys a name all over 
the World for purity, quality, and flavour. These qualities always 
have been, are, and always will be associated with the Trade Mark. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 
As an additional Precaution see that the Trade Mark (a Red ‘‘P” 
in a Diamond) is printed on every label. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL “KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT & DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Di, htheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY & FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (Co., 


Established 1849, Claims paid, £4,500,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


DE Ossi HOLDEN 
Ci AMPA GIN, 


REIWS. 


Ilustrated 
journal 
of 

Society 


Vintage 1892. Select Cuvée. Ex. Sec et Brut. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS :— 
E. UNSWORTH GREEN & Co., 
16, Mark Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS TO 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA. 


Under Contract to Sail every Fortnight with His Majesty's Mails 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, EGYPT, AND COLOMBO. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
OMRAH (Twin-Screw) 8291 ORONTES ORMUZ “e -. 6387 
OPHIR (Twin-Screw) 6910 (Twin-Screw) 9023 | OROYA 50 +. 6297 
a a ORIENT .... 5631 | OROTAVA .» 5857 | ORUBA ree LD 857 
ver y e nes aAYy ORIZABA .. As 6297 ORTONA(Twin-Screw)7 045 | 
( F. GREEN AND CO., j Head Offices 
Managers ANDE RSON, ANDE RSON, Fenchurch Avenue, 
l AND CO,, \ London. 


Price Sixpence. 


For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOTEL 


A 
BEST HOTEL: WITHIN CITY LIMITS: MODERATE TARIFF. 


A Terminus Hotel within touch of the Markets of the World. 


Very Central and Accessible for Theatres and West End. 


“BY INLAND POST SIXPENCE-HALFPENNY, OFFICE: GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, F.c, 
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Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, “ What Telephone: 2037 Gerrard. 
I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the 


‘CRAVEN’ 


Mixture and no other.” 


THE LONDON MOTOR 
GARAGE Co., Ltp. 


33-37, Wardour Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, 
London, W. 


CARRERAS, Litd., 
7, Wardour Street, W. 


GARAGE. 


by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour-street) is of a distinctly pleasing character, and to those who 
have not tried the ‘ Craven’ I tender the advice to do so without delay."'"—(THE PELIcan.) 


And all Tobacconists. THE 
Sample jlb. Tin, 2s. 6d. Post free 3d. extra. 
‘In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment is depicted seated at his 
writing table upon which repose two briar pipes. I am told that when exceptionally busy and 
harassed the Secretary for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one ofhis favourite mix- 
tures is the ‘ Craven,' better known toall readers of Mr. Barrie's charming book, ‘My Lady Nico- 
tine,'asthe ‘ Arcadia’ Mixture. My ownexperience of the mixture (which is prepared exclusively 


PATTERNS 
NOW ON VIEW. 


THE “PIPE” ” 


LANDAULETTE, 
15 H.P. 


REPAIRS. 


tHE CLINCHER np q 
| vreau CLINCHER-MICHELIN 
| RACING’ or TOURING. MOTOR TYRES 
By 


North British Rubber Co. Ltd., e 


EDINBURGH. (Bartlett’s Patent,) 


London Depot— Dublin—HUTTON, SONS & CO. 
MAISON TALBOT, 1, LONG ACRE. W. R. MacTAGGART, Ltd. 


POLLEN et 


LOLS 


THE 


PIPE 


CAR. 
12, 15, 20, 30 hip. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE-STOCK MART, 


VILLIERS STREET, STRAND, 


Has a good supply of Pet Animals, Birds, and Dogs always in stock. 

Fox Terrier Pups from 10/6; Irish Terrier Pups from 10/6; Airedale 

Pups, 20/-; Black Pomeranians from £5; English Bull Pups from £5; 

Toy Yorkshire Pups from 40/-; Fox Terriers, 12 months old, 30/-; 
Bulldogs, 12 months old, £10. 


Telegrams : 
“ Automoteur, London.” 


DONT COUGH jr 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in 134d, tins everywhere. 


WHAT IS A STEEL 
BARLESS GRAND ? 


The ‘Motor €ar Insurance Co. 
IS THE 
General Accident Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., 
OF PERTH, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Send for Motor Car Prospectus, giving 
the rates and all particulars. 


An Eminent Engineer writes— 


Stisted Hall, 
Braintree. 


October 12th, 1903. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 
most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


Gentlemen, 

Iam glad to tell you that Iam very pleased 
with the Instrument, and my musical friends 
admire it very much. 

The tone is remarkably rich, full, and brilliant, 
and at the same time sweet and mellow—whilst 
the touch is most delicate and the workmanship 
is all I could desire. I consider the Barless frame 
to be quite a triumph in engineering. In working 
out the tensile strain upon the whole of the wires, 
I find the total strain must be nearly 25 tons, yet 
the frame is so beautifully proportioned, the metal 
being distributed exactly where it is most wanted, 


Lonpon West Enp OFFICE: 
13. PALL MALL, S.W. 
F. NORIE MILLER, J.P., General Managey. 


LOVELY 
LAUNDERED 


FOR that when the wires are slackened and the whole 
of the heavy strain released, there is no permanent 

Cc O N Ss TIPATI O N, set in the frame, but it goes back to its original LINEN. 
Hzemorrhoids, shape. The advantage of this is very great, since 


Returned within a week 
by Parcel Post. 


To secure a fault- 
less finish Gentlemen 
are sending their 
SHIRTS, COLLARS 
and CUFFS fromm all 
parts of the Kingdom 
LOST ime 


GLENIFFER 
LAUNDRY. 


all the wires are kept constantly at the necessary 
tension for giving the right pitch to each note. The 
old method of having iron frames with stiffening 
bars above the wires is unquestionably at a dis- 
advantage, whereas with your barless frame the 
notes are extremely clear and brilliant. 


I am, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) JAMES PAXMAN. 
Messrs. John Broadwood @ Sons, Ltd. 


JOHN BROADWOOD @ SONS, 


Ltd., 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST. (,,..<° %....), LONDON, W. 


Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric & Intestinal 
Troubles. 
67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 
(Corner of Castle Street), LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 2/6 A BOX. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, atts. rid, 25. 9d. 45. 6d., aNd TS, 


(bridge 


LUNG “TONIC, WORLD'S CURE 


For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &C.,&C. 


PAISLEY 


And 


CASTLEREAGH 
LAUNDRY, 


BELFAST. 
WA. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Proprietors. 


THE 


TATLER 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SOCIETY AND THE STAGE 


REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL 
Vol: Xe\ No. 151: [SecereeeDan e Newsraren} London, December 30, 1903. 


Price Sixpence. 


Ellis & Walery, 


THE TWO WOODEN SOLDIERS IN “LITTLE HANS ANDERSEN" AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE 


Don't think we are two We're mechanical toys Our figures are good, And our legs will work, 
Real men. If you do Which the King employs But are made of wood, But it is done with a jerk 
You are victims of fovlish fallacies ; To guard his royal palaces. 


And our hair stuck on with gum is, By the clockwork in our tummies 
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The Tatler 


April 12 


London, December Thirtieth, 1903. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL (OU RIR IN OA OS ie 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER 2 


AT HOME 
Twelve months : - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - . - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months : - - : - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - gs. gd. 


de extva numbers. 
be posted at any time, irresp 


The above rates do not inclu 

Newspapers for foreign parts may 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THe TATLER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


ective of the 


direct to the Publishing Office, Great 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright -personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 


appear. 

DAC paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed eayeloPe is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THt EDILOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


s MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS”: Gounod, by Henry Tolhurst; Mozart, 
by Ebenezer Prout; Sullivan, by H. Saxe Wyndham; Beethoven, by J. S. 
Shedlock. 1s. net. each volume. (George Bell.) 2 

Tue Woman 1x Wuite. By Wilkie Collins. “John Long’s Library of Modern 
Classics.” A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 2s. net. 
(John Long.) 

ESARHADDON, AND OTHER TALES. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Aylmer Maude. With an Introduction containing 
new Portrait. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

Srupies IN IpEAvs. By james Scott. 4s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 

True To THE Frac, Soldiers’ Poems. Compiled by E. C. Ommanney. 
(Routledge.) 

Tue Hanpy To 

Wy.per's Hanp. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
(Newnes.) 

Henry WarD BEECHER. 
Stoughton.) . 

Memoirs oF ANNA Maria WILHELMINA PickerInG. Edited by her son, Spencer 
Pickering. Together with extracts from the journal of her father, John Spencer 
Stanhope, describing his Travels and Imprisonment under Napoleon. With 
Six Photogravures. 16s. net. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


* BELL’ 


Translated by Louise and 
Letters by Tolstoy and a 


1s. net 


URING ATLAS OF THE Britis ISLEs, IS, (Newnes.) 
Illustrated by F. H, Townsend. 64. 


By Lyman Abbott. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. (Hodder and 


A CHARMING NEW YEAR GIFT BOOK, 


«“SQME FAIR WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF THE 
18th CENTURY.” 


From the Paintings by SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Demy 4to. 7/6 NET. 


TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN WOODBURY-GRAVURE, 
Reproduced Direct from the Original Pictures. 


WITH A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF THE PAINTER. 
Bound in Art Cloth. 


Published by EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, EC. 
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NDON HIPPODROME. 
ie o Oa NBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. 1. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, a 
JTERTAINMENT OF UN 


t 2 and 8 p.m. 
EXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


OLYMPIA. 
NATIONAL SPORTS EXHIBITION. 


NOW OPEN. 


Every Night This Week, GRAND BOXING TOURNAMENT, 
£300 IN PRIZES. 


Unper THE DirEcTION oF G. T. DunninG, Esg., AND B J. ANGLE, Esq. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTESTS, AND FINALS NIGHTLY. 
AFTERNOONS: ATHLETIC DISPLAYS IN THE ARENA TWICE DAILY 
ON THE MAMMOTH TRACK (UNDER N.C.U. Ruves). 

MOTOR RACING, MOTOR RACES, PURSUIT RACES, SCRATCH, 
HANDICAP, AND INTERNATIONAL RACES BY THE 
WORLD'S CHAMPIONS. 

Grand Promenades, Splendid Bands, Numerous Side Shows. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


$$_$_—_— 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SLEEPING CARS 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Now Run on THE FoLLowinG TRAINS: 


p.m. p.m. p.m. midnt. 
LONDON (St. Pancras) .. dep, 7 30 8 30 9 30 12 0 
Leicester Ha ve pele 89 8K54 | 10 28 ||, 10)N35 2 0 
Nottingham - ow |; 925 | 2 gEM2s SIF 120 4 2K 0 
Sheffield 5 sen an A Obi? |e trea S'S 12P35 »| 1P58 
Leeds oe aE ae ae ad iaaeae raya brieed cethentel| =p cee ise) med eis 
Carlisle .. No ard 81 30/° 2 50 BlA 4.15 5] © 25 
Dani frics yee ee ee A cee apr 5 Opec eg to Laan. (ATS 
Stranraer Harbour (for Belfast a Op oi) a 
and N. of Ireland) Sail Like B 5 47 9/9 be eM ea 
Kilmarnock se oe - oy PD > 5U26 aia 6D29 a 8 24 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) .. -» |B -- |v 6010 ala 7D5 %| 9 oO 
Edinburgh (Waverley) .. Shay observe selaleh = od S/S 6 45 g| 12CB5 
Dundee Se cas ne Pee e MLO hin cn aBililegty cass wily oDA8 3) 3CB37 
Perth. . ae és vas 5 15 | n 8A 55 m4 3CB35 
Inverness .. as ou Ch 9 30 46 1A50 8GB40 
ABERDEEN ne we oon 7 20 ae 11DA10 6CB O 
WEEKDAYS. SUNDAYS. 
pm p.m. p.m. p-m. -m. 
ABERDEEN ae dep. on 5V30 9 45 Byan 
| a.m. 
Inverness ae ale AS a ate 3 50 a 10VIo 
p.m. 
Perth .. as oa a os 7-55 ot | 4Vi0 
Dundee sf ot ae 2 7V 30 9 35 5 V30 
Edinburgh (Waverley) .. a oie Io oO II 30 4 9 30 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) oe as 9 30 50 LEO nee Oeers 3 
Kilmarnock .. Be » | IO 10 II 35 | 9 55 
Stranraer Harbour (from Belfast 
and N. of Ireland) ” 9 8 ate ee a 
Dumfries ae a ais cee} pemsm Pe = 12C 50 rr 18 a 
Carlisle » | 22.25 | 12 45 1050 12W7 | 12W25 
Leeds .. ve arr. | 2 52 3 Io 4 10 2 35 2 52 
Sheffield » | 408) 4 8 58 10 37157 | 3 57 
Calero NET aaah ender lig aeell cee 
eicester.. od ch 6 te) 6R. 
LONDON (St. Pancras) .- ” ; is 7 a 8 eu z v8 7 ae 


A Sleeping Car to Edinburgh and Glasgow only on Weekdays, also to Dundee and Aberdeen on 
Sunday nights. B Sleeping Car to Glasgow only. C Monday mornings excepted. D Arrives later 
on Sundays. E Leavesg.o p.m. on Sundays. F Passengers for Dumfries, Kilmarnock, and Glasgow 
leave Leeds at 2.0 a.m. and arrive Carlisle 4.30a.m. G@ Sundays excepted. J 10,28 p.m. on Sundays. 
K Passengers join the Sleeping Cars at Trent. M Join the Sleeping Cars at Sheffield, N Join the 
Sleeping Cars at Nottingham on weekdays and Leeds on Sunday nights. P Join the Sleeping Cars at 
Leeds. Q Leave the Sleeping Car at Trent. R, Leave the Sleeping Car at Nottingham. g Leave the 
Sleeping Cars at Masboro’”. T Leave the Sleeping Car at Leeds. U Leave the Sleeping Car at 
Dumfries. V Join the Sleeping Car at Edinburgh. ‘W Monday mornings. © 

DERBY, December 1903. JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


EEE 


TS EGE: The Best AEbE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. |e | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JANUAKLY and, 
will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE STORY OF 1903. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SUMMARY OF THE ENTIRE 
THE YEAR'S HISTORY AT A GLANCE. 


YEAR. 


THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 
INTERESTING PICTURES OF INTERESTING LANDS. 


THE SPHERE. THE. SPHERE. 
ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST 
——————— EE 


THe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
BS {elton —Saywhere in the United Kingdom, dd. per copy irrespective of 
weight. “Te anny part of the world the rate would be Sa. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care showld, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
alll copies betore forwarding. 
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Gossip of 


the 


THE TATLER 


Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The Age of the World—The Brompton Oratory was 
crowded for the service on Christmas morning in spite of 
the opening services at the new Westminster Cathedral. 
In his sermon the officiating priest remarked 
that we “might throw back the date of creation 
as far as we would’’; but the Church, Catholic 
and Puritan alike, has for ages anathematised 
those who, inspired by science, have ventured to 
hint that the world was not exactly made 
in six days, and was certainly more than 
However, better late 
than never, and if the churches have at 
last agreed to stretch the old formula 
to meet; the new facts men of science 


6,000 years old. 


cannot complain. 


Christmas and the G.P.O.—It may be 
true that the G.P.O. largely augments 
its staff at Christmas-time, but it cer- 
tainly does not increase that particular 
section of its employés which alone is 
At three 
post offices in London during the rush 
_ for stamps which always takes place in 
Christmas week I noticed that the two 
haughty young ladies who preside over 
the stamp department at less busy times 
had not had their numbers added to. 
The natural consequence was that even 


visible to the general public. 


had they roused themselves from 
their habitual languor they would 
have been quite unable to cope 
with the crowd of customers. It 
was thoroughly characteristic of 
G.P.O. methods that while the 
stamp-seekers were crying in vain 
two self-satisfied young ladies were 
sitting in complete 
idleness behind that 
part of the counter 
which carried the 
legends, ‘Money 
Orders” and “ Sav- 
ings Bank.”  Alto- 
gether it was an 
excellent example of 
how not to depart- 
mentalise. 


The First Broug- 
ham.—Not. many of 
even the regular 
visitors to the Crystal 
Palace are aware 
that there is to be 
seen there the first 
brougham ever made. 
It was ‘built in 1839 
and was called, of 
course, after the 
famous Lord Chan- 
cellor. It was 
sent to the Crystal 
Palace a few years 
ago for exhibition, 
but for some reason 
or other it never 
attracted much 
attention and is at 
present standing in 
an open gallery in 
a most dilapidated 
condition, 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD HEROINE 


Lizzie Smith, who has been recommended for the Humane 

Society’s medal, rescued her brother, aged fifteen months, from 

a burning house at Kettering. She fought her way with the 
babe in her arms through smoke and flame 


THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST—THE ATTITUDE OF JAPAN 


“Japan while maintaining a calm demeanour displays a spirit of resolution.’"—Daily Press 
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Christmas at Brighton.—One-half the world does not know 
how the other half lives, and I suppose that of those who 
spend their Christmas in country houses far from the 
madding crowd and of those who spend it in London but 
few realise how lively Brighton is at that festive season. 
Every hotel and boarding-house is crowded, and concerts 
and dramatic entertainments flourish. On Boxing Day 
Water Babies was produced on one of the piers, and on 
Sunday Miss Evie Greene sang at a concert. 
at the Hétel Métropole on the evening of Boxing Day 
was a wonderful display of charming costumes. That 
notable caravansary, indeed, was busily engaged in 
turning away would-be visitors all through the Christ- 
mas holidays, so much in demand was the ample 
accommodation of the splendid building. 


The ball 


Blank Cartridges.—The latest freak of the 
War Office 


in supplying loaded cartridges 

instead of blank for use in sham 
fights is a somewhat inconvenient 
and dangerous one for the public at 
large, and is especially so for the 
soldiers engaged in the mimic 
warfare that thus assumes a very 
realistic complexion. It may be 
that the War Office has some 
brilliant idea in thus exposing 
human lives to so great a risk, 
and the loaded cartridge that so 
nearly terminated the career of 
Private Thompson may be but the 
first step to a new button or an 
altered colour in the boot laces of 
Tommy Atkins. 


A Road-breaking Record. — | 
should think the road-breakers of 
Tottenham Court Road must 
almost have established a record— 
even in their own 
leisurely profession. 
Since last July that 
most crowded 
thoroughfare where 
Charing Cross Road, 
Tottenham Court 
Road, and Oxford 
Street meet the 
traffic has been 
regularly delayed 
owing to the tactics 
of some powerful but 
unseen body of exca- 
vators. Inasmuch as 
they have carefully 
shrouded themselves 
behind a wooden 
barricade it is im- 
possible for the outer 
world to discover the 
exact nature of their 
operations although 
the effects are pain- 
fully obvious.  As- 
suming that the 
excavation in which 
this army is engaged 
goes no deeper than 
the Tube it would 
take fifty years to 
build a railway from 
Marble Arch to tle 
Bank at the rate of 
progress adopted by 
these moles. 


THE TATLER 


Trams in Pall Mall.—No one yet 
seems to have explained the real.objec- 
tion to running trams along the Em- 
bankment or through Oxford or Regent 
streets. The theory that trams are the 
poor man’s vehicle and that those who live in the richer 
neighbourhoods of London object to having their preserves 
invaded by their less fortunate neighbours is sheer nonsense. 
I believe that the opposition which is offered to establishing 


THE SMALLEST PONIES IN THE WORLD 


These Tyrolese ponies seldom grow bigger than a collie, and can easily be carried by a man 


of ordinary strength 


the tramway system in the thoroughfares named is a 
natural detestation to slime and mud. If the tramway 
lines could only be kept dry their most objectionable feature 
would be removed. What most of us shy at is not the 
sight of our poorer neighbours but the sea of mud into 
which, even in the dryest weather, the tramway system 
converts the streets. The perpetual watering of the lines is 
just as much a horror to the cycling clerk as to the millionaire 
motorist. 


' A Shortage in Smokers.—The railway companies are pro- 
verbially slow to move—with two or three striking excep- 
tions—where the comfort of their passengers is concerned. 
On the various lines that run from London to the suburbs 
it seems to bea fixed principle that each train should contain 
the same number of smoking compartments without any 
reference to the wants of the passengers travelling by them. 
In the early morning and evening, for example, nine-tenths 
of the passengers are males, most of whom are smokers, 
while in the afternoon the trains are mainly used by women 
coming into London for shopping purposes. Yet the 
managers seem blind to this obvious fact, and the number 
of smoking compartments -is an unchanging quantity. If 
there are difficulties in the way of altering the make-up of 
the trains the smoking notices could be made removable or, 
better still, work on rollers, which could be adjusted by the 
guards at their discretion. 


The Stain of the Cigarette—In a recent county court 
action it was stated as evidence of the debtor’s means that 
his fingers were so stained with cigarettes that he was 
evidently a persistent smoker. The judge, however, refused 
to-listen to this novel theory. All smokers, of course, know 
that the unsightly stains caused by cigarettes are not due so 
much to excessive smoking as to the manner in which the 
cigarette is held in the fingers. If the cigarette when not 
between the lips is held with the lighted end downwards 
three or four cigarettes a day are sufficient to leave their 
marks on the fingers of the smoker. The man, however, 
who always holds his cigarette with the lighted end upwards 
may smoke as many as twenty a day without discolouring 
his fingers. All artists and most chess players who happen 
to be cigarette smokers invariably hold their cigarettes with 
the lighted end up, and consequently seem to smoke far 
more than is actually the case. 


The American Napoleon. 
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A New Form of FiscalitissSome 
years ago there was an epidemic in 
London known as the Piccadilly sore 
throat. It only attacked that smart 
-section of society which lives west of 
Charing Cross, and was said to be caused by the vapours 
that came from the wooden setts with which Piccadilly was 
paved. The latest form of tonsilitis is intimately connected 
with the fiscal question. For the past fortnight there has 
been a small epidemic’ of sore throats in 
Lewisham and Dulwich which the doctors 
there attribute to the recent elections. The 
same complaint was very rife after the relief of 
Mafeking, and there is no doubt that the 
shouting which takes place during exciting 
and electioneering times in the case of persons 
with weak throats is often very injurious. 


The Irrepressible Pirate.—There is a general 
impression that owing to the drastic action of 
the police the musical pirate has finally been 
repressed. The fact, however, is that this 
merchant is more flourishing than ever. He 
may have disappeared from his old market- 
places in the City, but he is driving a roaring 
trade in the suburbs. The other day in Rich- 
mond I counted half-a-dozen pirates offering 
in the most unabashed manner twopenny 
copies of “ Hiawatha,” “Stars and Stripes,” 
and all the most popular songs from A Country 
Girl and The Girl from Kay's. They were pur- 
suing their trade without the slightest attempt 
at concealment and with no fear of police 
interference. 


Two Little Wooden Soldiers in the Strand,— 
Mr. Basil Hood has set the clockwork of his 
wooden soldiers going again in Little Hans 
Andersen, which is being played for matinées 
at the Adelphi. The play is an olla podrida of 
Hans Andersen’s fairy stories joined together 
with the greatest skill. I enjoyed it as much as any 
child in the house, and I would conjure you not to miss it. 
Miss Louie Pounds and Miss Agnes Fraser are princesses, 
Mr. Passmore and our old friend, Mr. Richard Temple, are 
kings. Miss Brandram, happily returned, is a fairy queen, 
Mr. Evett {is the princely swineherd, and Mr. Lytton is 
delightful as the real soldier. The wooden soldiers with 
“clockwork in their tummies” are as funny as ever. 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN 


As seen by Mr. Frank Richardson, the well-known novelist, who has 
produced three successful stories this year 
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Police. Traps.—The London police 
are waking up a bit lately and have 
effected in the past few weeks some 
captures by distinctly clever and original 
methods. The entry of four policemen 
into the jhome of the burglars who recently made a big 
haul in the jewellery line was made by the detectives 
assuming the disguise of milkmen and shouting out the 
familiar cry of ‘ milk ho,’’ which caused the unsuspecting 
wife of one of the burglars to readily open the door of the 
house, which was quickly invaded by the disguised 
detectives. Perhaps more original was the guise 
assumed by the Forest Gate police who a short time 
ago, disguised as chief mourners on their way to a 
funeral, managed to hoodwink the proprietors of a 
gambling den and so contrived to enter the house and 
effect a number of arrests. 


When the Train Stops.—The communica- 
tion cord on a train is one of the most 
puzzling contrivances imaginable. If you 
pull it out of sheer sport or curiosity the 
result will be that the train will come to a 
dead standstill in a couple of minutes and 
your act will certainly cost you £5 for a 
frivolous use of the means of communication 
between guard and passenger. On the other hand, 
when a woman is attacked by some ruffian in a 
railway carriage and she pulls the cord for dear life 
the train pursues its way until it arrives at its 
proper destination, which may be a couple of hours 
journey. In the recent assault on Miss Goss the 
only effect the pulling of the communication cord 
by the unhappy woman had on the train was to 
slacken its speed and so facilitate the escape of the 
ruffian, who had the train stopped at once would 
probably have been arrested. 


Our Premier Duke.—It is usual to speak of the 
Duke of Norfolk as our premier duke though in 
fact the dukedom of Cornwall was the earlier 
creation. The latter, however, is vested in 
the eldest son of the Sovereign and was 
merged in the Principality of Wales 
shortly after it was first conferred upon 
Edward the Black Prince. For all 
practical purposes the Duke of Norfolk 
is the first of the order in England by 
date of creation; but as a matter of 
relative precedence the duke takes 
only the gggth place after the King and Queen. Not 
only are the royal dukes and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
entitled to go into dinner before him and his duchess, but a 
couple of common barons in the persons of Lord Halsbury 
and Lord Ashbourne and a crowd of less distinguished 
people are in the same proud position. 


A HARBOUR DOG. 


“THE TERRIBLE TURK”—AHMED MADRALI 


, Who recently defeated Tom Cannon, the English 
wrestling champion, at the London Pavilion 


RHE! TAGE Ere. 


The King’s Protector.—Wherever he 
goes the King always takes a favourite 
dog with him, and there are times when 
the intelligent animal asserts himself and 
vigilantly protects the privacy of his 
royal master. A few years ago when as Prince of Wales 
he was paying one of his visits to. Chatsworth his Irish 
terrier was on duty and gave an unsuspecting servant a first- 
class fright. —The man was up rather early and thought he 
would see whether the fire in the Prince’s sitting-room was 
still alight. To his surprise he found the Prince already 
up and hard at work writing, and in a confused way he 
tried to back out of the room. ‘Go on, go on,” said 
the Prince when he heard the shuffle, and before he had 
quite finished the words Jack took the hint and noisily 
went for the intruder from behind the door. The poor 
man fled down the corridor while the dog 
barked triumphantly on the threshold, and the 
Prince enjoyed a hearty laugh at the ser- 
vant’s discomfiture. 


Skilled Cyclists—Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary developments that have taken 
place of late years in trick cycle riding I am 
inclined to think that the most skilful cyclists 
in the world are not to be found on the music- 
hall stage but in the streetsof London. Any- 
one who has ever watched a London newsboy 
with a heavy pile of papers on his back thread- 
ing his way through the intricate traffic of the 
London streets on a ramshackle bicycle and 
over the skiddiest of surfaces must often have 
wondered how any newsboys are alive. On 
particularly muddy days I believe these lads 
make a point of almost completely deflating 
their tyres before they set out, but even this 
precautionary measure would not ensure safety 

to any but the most skilful rider. What 
makes their task all the more difficult is that 
they are universally detested by ’bus drivers 
and cabbies, who certainly never take any 
pains to make their task less dangerous. 


Many Happy Returns to—December 30: Lord 
March, 1870; Lord Londesborough, 1864; Sir 
Thomas Blomefield, 1848 ; Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
1865. December 31; Sir William A. Mahon, 
1856; Lord ONeill, 1839; M. Emile Loubet, 
1838; Lord Ashton, 1842; Mr. F. C. Selous, 
1851. January 1: Lord Clifden, 1844; Lord 
Basing, 1860; Lord Masham, 1815. January 2: Lord Suffield, 
1830; Mr. Louis Greville, 1856. January 3: Lord Hereford, 
1843 ; Lord Derwent, 1829 ; Lady Adela Larking ; Lady Heneage. 
January 4: Lady Ebury,; Mr. Linley Sambourne, 1845; Mr, 
Claud Lambton, 1865. January 5: Lord Loudoun, 1855; Lord 
Teignmouth, 1840, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 1850. 


Cribd 


¢HE PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR DOG, JACK 


Jack, the Portsmouth Harbour fox terrier, is still to be seen on the pier though no tourist steamers are running, Jack's occupation in life is to remain on the harbour 
station landing stage and catch the mooring ropes as they are thrown ashore from the island steamers. The dog picks up the ropes in his mouth and runs with them to 
the men, who make the steamers_fast 
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THE CENTENARY OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 


An Interesting Centenary.—There has just been celebrated 
in London a very interesting centenary, that of the first 
arrival in England of Madame Tussaud of waxwork fame. 
Madame Tussaud was born in Berne, brought up in Paris, 
where, as all the world knows, she passed through the wild 
excitement of the Reign of Terror, and at forty-two years of 
age she came to England and founded her famous exhibition. 
She travelled about the country for a time, however, and did 
not finally settle in Baker Street until 1835; she died in 
1850. Not only did 
she found a waxwork 
exhibition that has 
been a joy to genera- 
tions of children but 
she founded a museum 
of Napoleonic curio- ieee 
sities that should be 
of immense interest 
to adults. 
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A Representative 
Dinner.—It is not, 
therefore, extra- 
ordinary that an 
exceedingly represen- 
tative group of well- 
known men were 
present at the cen- 
tenary banquet, 
where brilliant 
speeches were made 
by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Mr. J. Comyns 
Carrer. la. 
Austin, and Mr. 
Anthony Hope. Mr. 
John Tussaud, a 
great-grandson of Ma- 
dame Tussaud, as the 
host of the occasion 
responded, If the 
banquet draws the 
renewed attention of 
the more cultivated classes to the really valuable’ historical 
relics that are to be found in the Baker Street museum it 
will have done good to others besides the proprietors of the 
famous Tussaud Exhibition. 
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Mr. Joho Hayne. Mr. W. R. Hott, 
Mr, W. H. Gunter, Mr, A.B. Pook. 
Mr. Saith, 
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Mr. W. N. Hutchings. Mr, Theodore Bato. 
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Two Good Citizens of London.—I shall really begin to take 
an interest in the Common Council of London. I see that 
for the Ward of Farringdon Without an election has just 
taken place at which two good friends of mine —Sir Horace 


{Presideut of the 
Lnsticute of Jourallate.) 


The Chairman 


Mr Juin Tos. * 
| 
PLAN OF THE TABLES AT MADAME TUSSAUD'S CENTENARY DINNER 


3tiss Maud Tus-aol, 


Mr. Coulson Keraatun 


‘The Rt Hey Dr. Brindie, 


Brooks Marshall and Mr. Carl Hentschel—headed the poll. 
Both these gentlemen are intimately associated with jour- 
nalism, and both are deservedly popular, not only in the 
Ward of Farringdon Without but among a host of acquaint- 
ances and friends. 


Sparrow Pints.—Few persons ever take the trouble to 
see that they get their correct measure in their supply of 
milk, and a wineglass or so out of the morning or evening 
pint isseldom missed. 
These deficiencies, 
however, amount to 
a considerable quan- 
tity of milk when 
some forty or fifty 
people have been de- 
frauded out of their 
rightful supply and 
afford the milkman a 
very nice perquisite. 
London milkmen 
often make three or 
four pints a day to 
sell on their own 
account in this man- 
ner, and these pints 
are known to the 
trade as ‘‘sparrow 
pints’’ which in a 
busy district may put 
5s. or 6s. a week into 
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Mr. Perry Bard. Mr. Lionel Cast, 


Mr. J. D, Symon, Mr. Alfred Perolval 
‘Graves, 


Mr. Huward Peebler, Mr. Bruce Ingram. 


1. Allred F. RoUbins, 


Mr. William Wallace, Mr, Olives Bry. the m j 1 k -carrier’s 
pocket. 
Mr. W. H. Duna, Mie. Walter Graves. 
Mr, Fraiik Lincoh. MroJ_B, Marsh. Tube Statistics. — 


The Tube reaches its 
greatest depth at 
Notting Hill, where 
the shaft for the lift 
is over too ft. in 
depth. Chancery 
Lane comes next 
with a depth of about 
go ft. At Shepherd’s Bush the lift shaft is the shortest on 
the line, having only a depth of about 50 ft. The two 
busiest stations on the Tube are Marble Arch and Oxford 
Circus, whilst Holland Park appears to be the station least 
patronised by the Tube-trayelling public. Next to Holland 
Park an observant and constant traveller by the Tube 
remarks that the British Museum seems least popular as an 
alighting place, and the same individual has noticed that 
Bond Street is the favourite stopping place of the gentler sex. 
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THE ANIMALS WENT IN ONE BY ONE—THE HIPPODROME AS THE ARK UP TO DATE 
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SINGER OF THE CAUCASUS WEARING 
A RAM’S SKIN HAT 


GROUP OF CAUCASIA 


London streets wear- 
national 
head - dress. 
oftentimes 


t is not an uncom- 


N PEASANTS: WEARING THE 
OF THE NEARER EAST 


IMPOSING HATS 


Burial of the Hat 

thing to In many countries of the East 
meet Easterners in “ women must weep.” 
towns almost without a man. 
cutions, heavy taxes, and the debts of landowners compel them to 


THE:-TATLER 


THE STRANGE HATS OF THE EAST 


Marrying a Hat. 


Burying an Exile’s Hat. 


The emigrate, always, however, with the cherished hope of earnin 
M7 2 ys, ’ p g 


enough money to return to their families, but unfortunately some of 


dressed in European mode with the sole exception of their them die in exile far away from the paternal roof, and then the hats 


hats. ‘The latter anomaly is the cmcome of a struggle between the 


Eastern and Western 
modes. The West has 
not yet succeeded in 
her work against the 
hat. The hat exercises 
such a far - reaching 
influence in Asiatic life 
that its position is not 
easily assailed. A 
man’s hat is invested 
in the Nearer East with 
a dignity which has no 
parallel in the West. 
It is his life-long com- 
panion. He wears it 
not only in the street 
but also at his fireside 
and in his shop whilst 
working. The Maho- 
medans go so far as to 
keep their hats on 
while in their mosques. 
Persons who are lack- 
ing in courage and 
moral strength are 
reproached as “not 
being worthy to put on 
a man’s hat because 
they will bring disgrace 
to it,” and are advised 
“to put on instead 
their wives’ shawls.” 


Marriages with Hats 


When a man has 
been staying away from 
his town over long and 


his parents wish to bring. 


him home they secure 
his hat and then pro- 
ceed to get a maiden 
and make all arrange- 
ments for the wedding. 
The priest carries out 
the marriage ceremony 
on the girl andthe hat, 
and one beautiful day 
the distant traveller 
learns that he is now a 
married man, and as 
it is disgraceful in the 
Asiatic’s eye to leave 
one’s family in the care 
of others he hastens 
home. 


WHERE ONE BUYS THE WONDERFUL HATS OF THE NEARER EAST 
A skin hat shop in Tiflis 
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of these unfortunate victims of mistaken governments are sent back 


to their families. They 
put it in the coffin, 
the ordinary funeral 
ceremony is held, and 
the hat is buried in the 
family cemetery. 

In the cemeteries of 
the Caucasus and sur- 
rounding countries you 
come across tomb- 
stones bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: 
“Here is buried the 
hat of ——, was born 
in 18—, died 19g— in 
a foreign land. All 
who read this please 
pray for his soul.” 


The Different Kinds 
of Hats 

The most important 
of Asiatic hats are the 
following : The turban, 
which isa piece of long 
white linen encircled 
round the head, and is 
used in India and in 
Persia, in the latter 
only by the priests. 
No Christian inhabi- 
tants of those countries 
wear the turban. In 
Turkey, however, the 
red fez is worn by both 
Christians and Ma- 
homedans. Fur or 
ram’s skin is the prin- 
cipal article of con- 
struction in the hats 
heré illustrated. They 
are worn in the Cau- 
casus and some parts 
of Persia and are very 
heavy and never wear 
out. It must be under- 
stood that the customs 
related here are pre- 
served by the older 
generation only. The 
new generation is in 
every way copying the 
manners of Western 
civilisation and shed- 
ding the ancient dress 


THE TALLER 


“THE BOY: WHAT WILL HE BECOME?” 


With apologies to “ Cassell’s Populay Educator” 


HOW I BECAME AN 
IMPRESARIO 


hen I was a very young boy I 
took the greatest delight in 
a large pictorial poster advertising 
Cassell’s Popular Educator—at 
one end the head of a healthy 
infant that looked as if it had been 
brought up on patent food, then 
two rows of other faces after the 
fashion of Shakspere’s ‘Seven 
Ages” with the legend, “ What Will 
the Child Become?” one ending 
being a _prosperous-looking mer- 
chant, the other a drink-sodden 
pauper. I little thought then that 
I should be pointing a moral of 
“The Boy: What Will He Be- 
come ?” any more than I had the 
faintest idea of ever becoming an 
impresario, Impresarii, I presume, 
are made, not born, like actors, 
poets, dramatic authors, and 
others ; but to describe the manu- 
facture of a director of a theatre is 
in my case somewhat difficult. I 
suppose I arrived _ by _ strict 
attention to business; at least, I 
hope so, 

My father was a successful City 
architect with a large family, ten 
of whom were sons, and it was a general feeling amongst the boys 
that one or two of us were to be sacrificed and go into the office of 
the “guv’nor” to be brought up in his business. Having a distinct 
turn for sketching and caricaturing I was at an early age pitched 
upon for fulfilling this destiny, and after the usual schooling, finishing 
with a course of instruction at Hanover, where I am afraid I was not 
as attentive to my tasks as I should have been, I for a short time 
became a junior draughtsman in my father’s drawing office. Whether 
my tastes were too artistic for the proper use of the T and set 
squares and the dividers I do not now recollect, but very shortly, 
having shaken the dust of Broad Street off my feet, I was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Henry Emden, the eminent scene painter, whose paint- 
room was then at Drury Lane and who still, 1 am happy to say, 
paints scenery for the national theatre now under my direction. 

For about two years I wore the smock and overalls and wielded 
the two-tie brush, and in addition exercised my ingenuity, doubtless 
to the annoyance of my fellow workers, in devising practical jokes. 
How I attracted the attention of the late Sir Augustus Harris I do 
not know, nor did he ever inform me, but as one of his managers in 
the many provincial theatres he was interested in had disappointed 
him in some way he started me off to Glasgow to stage-manage the 
pantomime of Blue Beard at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, in 1883. 
Quite a number of chroniclers of my career make this the starting 
point of my future success as a stage manager, and there is no doubt 
that it was the opportunity which is supposed to arrive in every 
man’s life, 

I remained with Harris until his death, some fifteen years in all, 
and during that time had varied experiences, although some of them, 
such as playing the part of the ostler in 4 Run of Luck in 1886 
and also acting no fewer than five parts in one night when on tour 
in 1887, were hardly good training for an impresario. As végisseur 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden I learnt my business of stage 
management thoroughly—so much so that whenever an operatic 
company was commanded to Windsor Castle the entire direction was 
left to me, one result being a very gratifying number of royal presents 
from her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Among the works staged by me in tks Waterloo Chamber for 
réyal command performances at Windsor were Faust, ? Amico 
Fritz, Cavalleria Rusticana, Carmen, and Il Trovatore. 

After the Jamented death of Sir Augustus Harris there was con- 
siderable coimpetition as to who should succeed the late lessee in the 
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BY ARTHUR COLLINS 
Manager of Drury Lane Theatre 


direction of Drury Lane Theatre as 
the executors of Sir Augustus 
declined the responsibility. Rumour 
made pretty free with the names ot 
various managers who were sup- 
posed to be anxious to succeed to 
the mantle of that great impresario, 
and various persons were reported 
as having succeeded in inducing 
the Duke of Bedford to grant them 
alease. Indeed, some time after | 
had been accepted as a tenant by 
his grace a_ well-known actor- 
manager with a theatrical flourish 
informed me that he was the lessee 
of Drury Lane Theatre and that 
I should never want for a job as 
his stage manager, I having all the 
time in the breast pocket of my 
coat a letter from the Bedford Estate 
officials informing me of the duke’s 
decision in my favour. 

While various schemes were 
being concocted, some of them by 
undoubted men of straw, for ob- 
taining possession of the national 
theatre some good friends of mine 
who fully believed in my capabilities 
found the necessary money, and I 
having, as I say, secured a long lease from the Duke of Bedford 
Drury Lane Theatre was turned into a limited company and 
capital was generously subscribed by the public. From this time, 
rather more than six years ago, I began my real career as a 
responsible manager, and since then I have produced ten dramas 
and seven pantomimes with the gratifying result that the share- 
holders have in the period named received back in dividends all 
their capital. 

My first production was the autumn drama, Zhe White Heather, 
by Cecil Raleigh and Harry Hamilton, the first performance of which 
took place on September 16, 1897. Naturally I was extremely 
nervous as the success or failure of this meant everything to 
me, but fortunately the critics were kind and the first night 
was a memorable one ending in an ovation for myself and the 
authors. 

Two days later, on the eve of the third performance, the success 
of my career as a manager was greatly jeopardised by an unlooked- 
for accident, the cause of which has never been discovered, that 
resulted in the jamming of the hydraulic lifts and preventing a 
performance of The White Heather taking place that evening. I 
shall never forget that night when, the water was pouring into the 
basement underneath the stage and the conviction was forced upon 
us that we could not raise the curtain, The horror of the situation 
rendered me absolutely speechless, and I could not go on to make 
the fateful announcement that no performance could take place and 
that all the money taken would be returned. 

The returning of this money, by the way, was no small task; the 
house was full, some £500 having been taken at the doors, and 
although we had plenty of bank notes and gold we had very little 
silver, and before we could sorrowfully inform the ‘audience that 
there would be no play that evening the managerial staff had to 
scour the Strand and Drury Lane for change, most of the neces- 
sary bullion being brought back to the theatre in publicans’ quart 
pots, , 

It would almost seem as if the accident to the lift served as an 
advertisement for The White Heather, it giving the drama a kind 
of second first-night notice. At any rate the play was an enormous 
success, so much so that it was revived the following spring, and 
this first attempt off my own bat has been followed by others equally 
successful. I trust I shall continue for many years to be described as 
“that clever young manager, Arthur Collins,” 
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New Year’s Day in India.—An Indian 
reader writes: ‘It is good to be home 
in England at this festive season after 
ten years absence in a tropical climate. 
But what a change of scene as well as 
of temperature! In India as early as six in the morning on 
New Year’s Day a servant will knock at your bedroom door 
to tell you visitors have begun to arrive, and you rise 
prepared for a rather trying time. Out of bed, a cold bath, 
and you are on the verandah, when your guests proceed to 
put garlands of flowers—usually composed of small yellow 
chrysanthemums—round your neck, pour scent over you 
Gf you will allow it), and make their presentations, 
which consist of trays of various fruits, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. When this is done each person will offer you a lime 
or a small orange, and etiquette requires that you should 
give something in exchange. After asking as to your health 
and that of your family the visitors will introduce the 
yaison d’étyve of the call, namely, to ask your assistance 
to secure a vacant appointment or to apply for an increase 
of salary. It should be noted that ‘‘mem sahib”’ and the 
children are also asked to share in the festivities, as the wily 
Hindu knows well that is the best means of touching 
“master’s” heart. 


Story -telling as a Profession.—I have ften wondered 
why some of our younger entertainers do not break out 
seriously in the story-telling line and make a fortune. There 
is a market for the fairy tale and the ghost story and the 


A Happy New Year. 
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short sensational romance as told by an 
artist. Even now there are amaceurs 
in the story-telling line who are wel- 
comed and petted by society for their 
vépertoive. One of the best of these 
society story-tellers was the late Augustus Hare. He had 
a marvellous memory and a great power of illustration, 
and many a serious middle-aged man of to-day can recol- 
lect how in his best days the youngsters used to gather 
round him in the gloaming to beg for a ghost story. He 
generally reserved the supernatural for “after dark,’’ and 
then with the lights turned down he would ‘work up the 
sensation till the listener's hair stood on end. The final 
thrill came when at the crisis of the story he made a 
curious crackling sound with his fingers on his shirt front 
that once heard could never be forgotten. 


For Stealing Peppermints. — It is obviously a serious 
offence to steal peppermints in Cork, especially if they be 
purloined from an old woman. For this offence two men 
have just been sentenced at the Cork assizes to ten years 
penal servitude each, but as the offenders appear to have 
spent the greater portion of their lives in gaol a few years 
more or less in such quarters will not make much difference 
to them. It is certainly just as immoral to steal a pepper- 
mint as to steal anything thousands of times more valuable, 
but it is not often that the theft is so severely punished. How 
the fraudulent company promoter must chuckle when he 
hears of ten years penal servitude for stealing a peppermint. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU 
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ASTONISHING THE NATIVE. 


forty men with sword, spear, helmet, and cuirass for 
each. From the relics of Roundhead and Cavalier 
a drive to Chatsworth takes you into the Victorian 
age. Chatsworth reached the height of its magnifi- 
cence in the early days of the last reign, though since 
then it has been continuously kept up to date. 


Too Modern.—The supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy for some recondite reason point out that the 
German Emperor’s recent rather tactless and silly 
allusion to the battle of Waterloo and the assistance 
we then received from the German troops is a strong 
argument in favour of protection. A gentleman the 
other day on the Underground Railway in the very 
smoky atmosphere between St. James’s Park and 
Westminster in a vehement speech said that the 
Kaiser’s latest utterance clinched the case in favour of 
‘protection. ‘“ My dear sir,” said a quiet-looking man 
in the corner in a voice that attracted general atten- 
tion, “you must go further back than Waterloo. I 
tell you that after the battle of Hastings William the 
Conqueror gave free trade dead away by a nasty 
remark he made in French about the people of this. 
country. Shall I tell you what it was?’’ But the 
train had stopped and the speaker had to alight. 


What's in a Name?—The London Directory, which 
has just appeared, always interests me, for in its many 
millions of names there is much food for reflection. I 
notice, for example, John Bull is the name of a watch- 
maker, a chimney sweep, and a fish salesman; John 
Bunyan is a greengrocer off the Edgware Road; John 
Milton keeps a chandler’s shop; William Shakspeare 
is the name of a barrister, a coachbuilder, and a 
watchmaker; Charles Dickens bakes bread in Poplar 
and another one sells beer in South Hackney ; 
Hackney also possesses a beer retailer of the name of 
Walter Scott. A firm called Crusoe reigns in Grace- 
church Street, but I see no Defoe. 


Sportsman : Well, Donald, how do you like that whisky? It’s twenty years old 
Donald: Is that so, sir? Well, it’s almost as good as new 


ASTONISHING THE NATIVE 


The Chatsworth Programme.—Derbyshire is on the tip-toe 
of excitement. The local people look upon the King’s visit 
to Chatsworth as a substitute for the one postponed when 
he caught his chill planting trees in company with the 
Mayor and Corporation of Windsor, and I believe the 
programme arranged for last year will practically be carried 
through when he arrives there on Saturday. His Majesty’s 
motors are to be sent on, and the Duke of Devonshire will 
probably hire a few, for strange to say he does not himself 
own one. ‘These will no doubt be used when his Majesty 
visits Hardwick Hall, which is some eighteen miles from 
Chatsworth. The party passes through Chesterfield on the 
way, and a short stay will be made there while the King 
receives an address from the mayor and corporation. 
Chesterfield still boasts of its church with the twisted spire, 
but time has changed its once cheerful appearance, and it 
is now one of the sootiest places in the Derbyshire coalfields. 
Hardwick Hall, too, has suffered from the same plague 
of pits; from the housetop you can count over forty 
colliery chimneys within a four-mile radius where a. decade 
ago there was not one to be seen. 


Three Historic Houses.—Down in Derbyshire you may see 
history in the concrete—or at least the milestones of history 
—within a very little space. First visit Haddon Hall and 
note its gaunt outlines and its mouldering furniture—or 
what is left of it. Part of Haddon dates back to the 
Norman kings. Next look in at Hardwick Hall. There 
are the two enormous flower beds, cut in the form of the two 


letters, E. S., by order-of the famous Elizabeth Countess of tenes SAC AW 
Shrewsbury, just as they were in the days of Queen Bess. a ips 

The doors open with old-fashioned latches of the kind one re 

finds now in a country cottage, and in the great hall you : SaeenT ans econ) 


can still see the table at which the feudal retainers sat and 
feasted in the long ago. It is about 3 ft. wide and 


> C Mother : Look, Jack; pussy has got three little pussies 
75 ft. long, and behind it are the stands for arms for about Jack : Yes, mummy, but where are the shells? 


AT THE FARM 
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OLD ENGLISH SONGS. Illustrated by C. D. Hammond. 


THE OLD STORY OVER AGAIN 


When I was a maid, So humbly they woo, 
Nor of lovers afraid, . What can poor maidens do 

My mother cried, “Girl, never listen to men.” But keep them alive when they swear they must die? 
Her lectures were long, Ah! who can forbear 
But I thought her quite wrong, As they weep in despair 

And I said, “ Mother, whom should I listen to, then?” Their crocodile tears in compassion to dry? 
Now, teaching in turn Yet wedded at last, 
What I never could learn When the honeymoon's past 

I find, like my mother, my lessons all vain. The lovers forsake us, the husbands remain; 
Men ever deceive, Our vanity’s check’d, 
Silly maidens believe And we ne'er can expect 

And still 'tis the old story over again. They will tell us the old story over again. 


James Kenny (1770) 
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yA Sais the end of the year is with us, and once more the 
usual moralising over the passing of time and the 
mutability of human affairs is poured on us from the pulpit 
or spread thinly over the pages of the more serious journals. 
To me the more saddening and depressing fact has always 
been, since the early age at which I formed a taste for read- 
ing history, the pervading immutability of human affairs. 
Individual men pass off the stage it is true and are not 
recognisably seen again; but as in a long procession of 
supers masquerading as an army or bridal train, there is 
always time for the leading warriors to run round at the 
back, change weapons and helmets, take up a new banner, 
and reappear at the wings as another division in the never- 
ending march. Why should the stage manager of the 
Destiny Lane pantomime engage fresh crowds to march 
across when a little pasteboard and tinsel and a nodding 
plume will give the old ones as much individuality as they 
ever had ? 


ie things and men go by and disappear as every moralist 
and every philosopher has remarked. A fact must 
generally be very obvious to be recognised by a philosopher. 
Fate shepherds the endless crowd like a dark-helmeted 
policeman, waving a huge hand and saying, ‘‘ Now then, 
pass away, please!’’ And the crowds do pass away, but do 
they not often come back again? The polite recommenda- 
tion—it is hardly a command—of the smart French sergot is 
much truer to life. Civculez, messieuvs! he says, and we 
circulate. It is a very wide circle, and we drop out into 
obscure side streets to rest, and the crowd goes on down the 
main thoroughfare; but who is to say that we do not come 
into the stream further on with a new hat or necktie, and 
hair that is brown or. golden instead of grey or white? 
The world does not know us again, and we do not know 
ourselves, but did they or we ever know us at all? 


his is no new dream; it is the doctrine of the Buddhist 
with his wheel of life on which we roll and from 
which we must break loose to win peace. But to the 
Asiatic creed the wheel is revolving on a fixed axis; it goes 
nowhere, it makes no progress, it carries its countless lives 
to the same point again and again, and there is nothing 
outside it but the void. But why can we not conceive of 
an orbit like the earth’s going round a sun that is itself 
rushing to some unknown goal with all its attendant planets 
and their satellites? We come round to the same point of 
our orbit as a year ago, we find the sun at the same distance 
from us, rising and setting (as we call it) at the same hours 
as at the end of 1902, but we and our earth and all the 
planets and the sun are not at the same point of space as 
we were then and may never be so again. Progress is the 
Western idea as permanence is the Eastern, and the first is 
the truer, more fruitful, doctrine. 


Be though the individual life, the fly or speck of dust on 

the wheel, never comes back to the same point in 
reality it seems the same point to a finite observer. No 
maxim is more familiar to historians and more ignored by 
politicians than that history repeats itself. The drama now 
being played out in the Far East is a mere revised edition 
of the past. Manchuria is a repetition of Poland, Korea of 
the Crimea. Russia interfered in Poland to restore order 
and protect the religious freedom of the Orthodox against 
Roman Catholic Poles. Railways have been substituted 
for religion, which is a gain in honesty at least. The 
Crimea was made “independent” of Turkey as Korea is to 
be of China and Japan, then at a convenient moment the 
Crimea was annexed. 


Shou the impending war which is almost certain to take 

place before very long draw more than Japan into its 
field we may have as close a reproduction of the Crimean 
War as is practicable, with Japan for France and Port 
Arthur for Sebastopol, and let us hope better generalship 
on the side of the allies. Nicholas II., though so widely 
different in character from his great-grandfather and name- 
sake, is confronted by the same problem. Russia has 
advanced beyond the bounds of prudence and safety, relying 
on the yielding temper of her rivals, and is confronted by an 
unexpected resistance. To yield is dangerous, to go on may 
be disastrous. But here is where the personal character of 
the Czar may come in and rout prediction foratime. The 
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By Adrian Ross. 


peace-loving and hitherto peace-keeping monarch may decide 
to draw back where the proud and hitherto victorious first 
Nicholas persisted to his ruin, History repeats itself, and 
the men who make history repeat themselves, but not always 
together. 


Hi; moves in cycles; but so do lesser human matters 

and also less human matters. With cycles of bad 
weather—and also of good weather though nobody notices 
that somuch—we are all familiar; painfully so when we are 
told to expect six or seven more wet years before the sun 
spots have worked out their malign influence. Fashion in 
dress recurs and recurs as we all can see from fashion papers 
of to-day and portraits of past centuries. Other influences 
may retard the return of any style of dress, but the ten- 
dency is visible. The crinoline has now for some time been 
trying to effect its re-entrance in obedience to some obscure 
law of periodicity; but at present there is no hope for it. 
The Strand is not widened throughout and Aldwych and 
Kingsway are as yet, as the Germans say, in a state of , 
“becoming,” which English observers find highly unbe- 
coming ; and the Tube and the garden seats on omnibus 
and trolley car, and the stalls in the theatres, belong to the 
lean and limp years of the cycle of dress. Over the doors 
of our theatres and public conveyances is written, ‘‘ All hoop 
abandon ye who enter here.” 


[eas moves in cycles, so does journalism. Now 
that ‘The Last Day” of the Britannica is over and 
Barnum once more rests in his well-earned tomb we are 
told by the apologists of what is once more the Tumes that 
for organs of opinion to become barrel organs of bookselling 
is no new thing. Nor is it new for us to be entertained 
with statistics of the thousands of once giddy goats that 
have been skinned to cover the sum of Britannic wisdom. 
Perhaps the endiess disturbances of El] Maghreb are due to 
the Anglo-American enterprise that has ungoated half 
Morocco. Many such ingenious calculations are chronicled 
with the due gentle sarcasm by the Sfectator—Addison’s I 
mean. The modern journal of that name is more serious 
over fiscal diagrams and has not learnt to take its Schooling 
lightly. 
> ven individual flashes of humour recur in cycles like the 
Leonides. I should like to determine the orbit of 
some of those dear old jokes in the comic papers, but I am 
afraid there are too many disturbing causes for the symbols 
of mathematics to grapple with. Also, people omit gene- 
rally to take accurate note of the first appearance of a joke 
in print and of the exact dates of the second and third and 
other appearances up to the mth. From these an empiric 
formula might be constructed, and the 2 + 1th recurrence 
predicted. If it came off what a triumph for exact science! 
A beginning might be made with the dear old joke about 
the bean soup which I notice, not quite in its neatest form, 
in a recent number of a leading comic paper. The joke 
was American from internal evidence. In English we are 
apt to call the fluid ‘‘ Bretonne’—which means beans, as 
parmentier means potatoes. As I heard it, now many years 
ago, it ran thus: “ Here, waiter, what’s this?’ ‘It’s bean 
soup, sir.” ‘I didn’t ask you what it’s been, I asked you 
what it 7s ?’’ And even then the further answer of ‘“¢ chestnut 
soup ” was already traditional. 


Round the wheel, round the wheel, 
Lives of mortals roll and reel, 
Passing to the bells that peal 

As a year of woe ot weal 

Follows at anothet’s heel, 

Round the wheel, round the wheel. 


Round the wheel, round the wheel, 
Fate may shuffle, time may deal, 
But the cards the days reveal 

Are the same old pack we feels 
Still we play, or starve, or steal— 
Round the wheel, round the wheel. 


Round the wheel, round the wheel, 
Cold with sloth or hot with zeal, 
Now with clash of crossing steel, 
Now with peace to sign and seal 
On we go where clouds conceal, 
Rovad the wheel; round the whee. 
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HASHEESH 


A Short Story. 


By 


Barry Pain. 


I. 

he season was nearly at its end. On the terrace of Shepheard’s 
were many groups—German, American, and English—stopping 
for a few days in Cairo on their way home, In the street in front 
of the terrace the hawkers displayed their wares — pan-pipes, fly- 
whisks, images of the sphinx, picture post cards, matches. One 
offered for sale.an inlaid table that he carried on his head. Another 
handed up an old flint-lock pistol heavily mounted in silver for the 
inspection of a pretty girl from Cincinnati. Every now and then a 
carriage drove up and a party of tourists passed up the steps, 
followed: by a dragoman laden with kodaks and dust cloaks and 
bazaar purchases. The bright sunlight flooded a scene of brilliant 

colours. 

At one of the tables—next to that where the pretty girl from 
Cincinatti was sipping her tea—sat three men of different ages. 
Mr. Nathaniel Brookes, a man of some sixty years and rather dis- 
tinguished appearance, was discussing total prohibitions with 
Dr. Henson-Blake. The doctor was a man of wiry build, with the 
face of a hawk, and that indescribable look which comes only of 
strength and experience. The third man listened and fidgeted. 
From babyhood he had been precocious and preferred to associate 
with those who were older than he was. In consequence he some- 
times had to sit, as now, rather on the outside of the association. 
He smoked endless cigarettes and drank something which was cold 
and not good for him out of a long glass in which the ice tinkled 
pleasantly. He was a fair-haired young man whom the sun had 
merely freckled. He wore a single eyeglass, but did not always dare 
to use it. When you had got to the bottom of his failings you found 
fundamentally by no means a bad sort of man, by name Percival 
Lake. This was his first year in Egypt. Both Brookes and the 
doctor had known Egypt for many years. 

It was Brookes who was speaking. “The fellaheen should be 
allowed to dig,” he said, “and it should be made well worth their 
while to dig.” : 
_ + “But they do,” said the doctor. “ They all of them_do it in the 
summer, and they always have done.” : 

“Ves,” said Brookes. “ Prohibitions which are too strict are 
always evaded. It’s the same thing with hasheesh. But what I 
mean is that if we succeed in stopping the fellaheen from digging, 
the working European Egyptologist will find very little. -The native 
will take care of that, and this is a case where the native has know- 
ledge that the European can get only from him.” 

“That’s possible,” the doctor agreed. 

“What's that about hasheesh?” the young man asked. “I 
thought it was the kind of drug that one came across frequently in 
stories and rarely in chemists’ shops, and nowhere else.” 

‘“Nominally,” said Brookes, “ there is no hasheesh in Egypt. It 
is not allowed. It is contraband. I forget how many tons of it were 
seized last year, and I should be sorry to say how much managed 
‘to get through.” ~ : 

‘Then the natives really use it ?” , 

“Of course they do. There is a common type in all races which 
requires a nerve alternative and will have it. If religion or sentiment 
or: custom shuts out alcohol, then it will be opium or hasheesh, 
Egypt goes for hasheesh.” 

‘¢ And the prohibition is of no use ?” asked Lake. 

“J wouldn’t say that,” Brookes replied grimly. “Ifa native has 
a quarrel with his neighbour he can—and sometimes does—sow 
cannabis indica on his neighbour’s land and then report him for 
growing illegal stuff as soon as the crop comes up. That is useful. 
Speaking seriously, the prohibition may lessen the amount of 


is fairly high, and should perhaps be higher. They don’t admit that 
they smoke hasheesh or have ever smoked it if they can help it, and 
it cannot always be spotted.” 

“ But what is the immediate effect ?” 

“ A sense of déen étre, of the absence of all worry. Sometimes 
there are delusions. The typical smoker generally gets an excessive 
vanity—swelled head—and becomes very quarrelsome. That is why 
Brookes had to sack that boy of his.” 

“ All the same,” said Lake, “I should very much like to try 
it.” 

“Tf I thought you meant that——” the doctor began with the 
suspicion of a sneer. 

Lake was rather angry.. “I can assure you I am not talking for 
effect. There are some people who don’t, you know.” 

‘All right,” said the doctor unperturbed, ‘‘keep your hair on. 
I’ve got some tobacco prepared with hasheesh upstairs. It is some 
that I had to confiscate. I'll give you a pipeful and you can try it 
after dinner. Smoke it in your own room though—not downstairs.” 

“ Leave it alone,” growled Brookes. 

“ Thanks very much,” said Lake to the doctor. .“ I’ll come up 
with you now and get it.” 

The three men rose. As they did so the pretty girl from 
Cincinnati stepped up to the-doctor. 

* Say, doctor, listen to me. Am I to give that man five dollars 
and a half for this ?” 

The doctor took the scarab in his hand and examined it. 

“No, Miss Jocelyn,” he said. 

“Why not? I call that a dandy scarab. White amethyst. 
Genuine antique.” 

“Ttis not white amethyst and I know the man who made it—the 
day before yesterday. If you want it for a toy, ten piastres is an 
outside price. The man will take that.” 

“My!” exclaimed Miss Jocelyn. 
and she returned to her negotiations. 

The three men passed through into the hall. 


“Thank you vurry much,” 


Il. 


After dinner Brookes and Dr. Henson-Blake went off to see a 
friend at the Savoy. They left with grim, half-chaffing injunctions 
to young Lake to take care of himself. Lake, a little sulky, settled 
himself in one corner of the hall to smoke a cigarette before his 
experiment. 

And suddenly Miss Jocelyn, whom he did not know, came up to 
him. 

She was a dark girl, pale-skinned and red-lipped. She had a 
little of that jaunty, almost slangy; American air of being able to take 
care of herself. But she also carried the impression that this air 
was superficial, and underneath it there might be poetry of a rather 
volcanic order. She sat down quietly on the other side of the table 
and said, ‘‘ Do you not know me, Mr. Lake ?” 

Lake said that at any rate he was charmed to have the privilege 
of making her acquaintance. 

“But,” she went on, “I want you to behave just as if you had 
known me for some time. My aunt, Esmeralda, is watching us from 
away back, and she’s pretty ’cute. Don’t smile too much. Offer me 
a cigarette or order some coffee for me as if it were an ordinary thing 
that you had often done before for me. Don’t look at me all the 
time—look away now and then, I'll tell you why I’m doing this 
directly.” 

Lake did his best to act the part and to take things more simply. 


He was consumed with curiosity, and for that reason he said as he 


hasheesh consumed, and undoubtedly has raised its price considerably - ° 


—vices are the monopoly of the rich. All the same I had a boy 
working on my dahabeeah last year who was an excellent fellow. 
This year he was impossible, and I had to sack him. That was 
hasheesh.” 

“ And what is the effect of it ?” 

“ Ask the doctor.” 

“Tf you take enough and take it long enough,” said Dr. Henson- 
Blake, ‘‘ the effect is insanity. The given percentage in the asylums 
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lighted her cigarette, “It is so nice of you to do this—to take pity on 
my loneliness—that I feel the reason why does not matter at all. I 
am wnquestioningly contented with things as they are.” 

‘| just want to tell you. I know Dr. Henson-Blake—we were 
onthe tourist boat together. He’s playing it low down on you. That 
tobacco he gave you is ordinary tobacco. He wants to make you 
say afterwards that you got a lot of funny sensations out of it, and 
then he’ll say there was no hasheesh in it at all and just laff at you. 
You needn’t ask me how I know, but it’s the truth.” 
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“T believe you. The possibility of it had occurred to me. Well, 
I have only to tell him that I got no sensations at all,'and that’s all 
over with this little joke.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jocelyn. “but you can get back on him. 
That’s better.” ; ; 

“How ?” 

“ Spin him along story.” Tell him you smoked it and. it gave 
you visions. Then when he’s finished with his laff, give him his 
tobacco back again to prove that you knew his game all the time.” 

** Excellent.” He took from his pocket a little box in which the 
tobacco was placed, put it in one of the hotel envelopes, and sealed 
and dated it. ‘“ But the triumph must be yours,” he said. 

She leaned forward seriously. ‘‘ Listen to me. You don’t want 
to mention my name, you don’t even know it, but I’m Irene Jocelyn 
I’ve put confidence in you. 
See, he’s not got to know 
that I’ve had anything to do 
with it. You promise me 
that ?” 

“ Certainly. But Tm 
puzzled. Why do you come 
along to save me from 
making myself ridiculous ? 
It’s very kind of you. I’m 
very glad you’ve done it. 
But why !” 

She hesitated and blushed 
slightly. “For myself, per- 
haps.” 

It seemed promising ; he 
was emboldened. “ What a 
pity I-have wasted my time 
by not meeting you before 7 
Have you been long in 
Cairo ?” 

“A few days,” she said 
absent-mindedly. “My!” 
she exclaimed. ‘If I don’t 
go back to my aunt Esme- 
ralda right now there’s going 
to be a deal of trouble. T’ll 
say good night to you, Mr. 
Lake.” 

He was rather staggered. 
“Good night,” he’ said. 
“But I hope this is not the 
last time——” 

“Tt depends. Mind that 
when he’s about you don’t 
know me.” ; : 

He watched her as she 
went up the hall. Her bright 
smile came off very easily. 
She looked a little tired and 
hunted. 

That night he could come 
to no satisfactory explanation. 
He could only decide to do 
exactly as he had been told 
and await events. In the 
meantime the girl’s face 
haunted him, and always as 
it had been when she did 


MICE AND MEN (NEW VERSION) 


Accordin' to this ‘ere plan, wot tuk me three solid months to think out, after 
gettin’ down the spout, through the barth-room winder, and along them two 
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the envelope across to the doctor. ‘‘ You'll find your tobacco inside ; 
how do you give it that green colour? I think the score is 
with me.” - = 

The doctor was angry, the more so because Brookes was undis- 
guisedly amused at the failure. But he made one shrewd guess, 
“If | had mentioned the thing to a solitary soul I should have been © 
certain that it had been given away to you. As it is I can’t see how 
you came to think of it for yourself. It’s quite unlike you.” 


IV. 


For the next two days Irene Jocelyn successfully avoided young 
Lake, and thereby drove him to the verge of madness. It even 
occurred to him to play a bold stroke and ask the doctor to introduce 
him. But-he had the reasonable conviction that the introduction 
: would do him more harm 
than good with this strange 
girl, He grew to hate Hen- 
son-Blake; it was evident 
that while he was there 
Irene would not speak. He 
invented excuses to get him 
out of the way. 

On the third day she 
came up to him in the hall 
with hand _ outstretched. 
“T just want to say good-bye 
to you, Mr. Lake,” she said. 
“We leave this afternoon.” 

“Won't you tell me 
anything before you go? I 
can -find no reason why you 
should have interested your- 
self in my defence. Still less 
can I find any reason why 
you should have avoided me 
ever since.” 

“But I wasn’t interested 
in you. Yowre not—what 
do they say ?—not on in this 
act. Didn’t I tell you that I 
was doing it for myself ?” 

“Yes. You are clever— 
you found out the doctor’s 
trick.” 

“T know him. I told you 
that I met him on the tourist 
boat. I knew what he would 
do.” 

“Tam stupid—for I also 
knew him, and did not find 
out. I’m not vain enough, 
believe me, to suppose that 
you did this for love of me.” 

She laughed and snapped 
her fingers. 

“T wish to God you 
had!” he added; and the 
tone and simplicity of the 
words carried conviction. 
She changed her manner. 
She became serious. 

“What was done, not 
for love of you, was done for 


not know that he could see korriders | expected to be out on the ’eath as free as hair, and ’ere | am stuck hate of somebody else! 
her—always with that tired in the chapel Can’t you imagine a woman 
and hunted look. What had é wanting to hit back and 
been her story ? What was inside her heart and mind? What too proud to let it be known that she wants to hit at all? Can’t you 


Why had she spoken to him? ‘The 
His interest in her, strangely powerful, 


cards was she playing? 

questions were endless. 

kept him for long awake. 
; ILL. 

The little farce was played out with great success next morning. 
Lake told a beautiful story, and did it the better because Irene 
Jocelyn, breakfasting alone at the next table, was listening intently. 
After smoking the hasheesh he had heard the sphinx talking. Then 
a black and limitless ocean had broken over it, and out of the ocean 
a strange white woman had crept and cut herself with a gold- 
handled knife. . 

“Good,” said the doctor with dry triumph. “And the more 
interesting because you have never had any hasheesh at all.” 

“No?” asked Lake. “J thought that would be it.” He tossed 
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imagine her hungering and thirsting to see a certain man fail, if only 
in some little thing, just for once? Can’t you—— © Oh you don’t 
want the whole humiliating story, do you ?” 

“No, no. I’m sorry. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“Only you know—that is not, for hate ofa man. If you hated 
there might be a chance for those who loved.” : 

She shook her head and turned away. A minute later he heard 
her laughing and talking her best American to a group of hotel 
acquaintances, : 

And this is, perhaps, the primary reason why Percival Lake did 
ultimately take to hasheesh in sober earnest. His friends have 
ceased to speak of him. Dr. Henson-Blake is interested in the 
case, 
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THE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S FIANCEE. 


Lafayette 


whose engagement to the Duke of Norfolk has just been announced, is the elder daughter of Lord Herries and heir-presumptive 


Miss Gwendolen Maxwell, 
Lord Herries, like his future son-in-law, is the head of an old Roman Catholic family 


to her father’s peerage. 
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A CAT’S HOTEL 


At Gordon Cottage. 
Hammersmith. 


The cats’ hotel is run on much the same lines 
as the more familiar dogs’ homes. The ‘‘ hotel”’ 
is really a boarding-house and hospital combined, 
the cats being divided into two classes—boarders 
and patients. At present there are more than one 
hundred animals in the hotel, which is largely ° 
patronised by owners of cats when they go away 
from home and wish their pets to be well looked 
after. The proprietor of the hotel is Mr. Gordon, 
who has made a special study of cats and their 


ailments. These photographs are the c i 
ARRIVAL OF A STRAY CAT FOR FOOD a Sonat Se e copynie nt A SPECIAL BOARDER WHO HAS SIX TOES 
* AND SHELTER of the Topical Press Agency ON ONE FOOT 


THE BOARDERS ARE BRUSHED AND COMBED EVERY DAY 


ADMINISTERING MEDICINE TO AN INVALID PUTTING A BANDAGE ON PUSSY’S LEG SOME SPECIAL FAVOURITES 
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* CONSUL,” THE MAN MONKEY 


Now Performing at the London Hippodrome. 


OUT FOR A STROLL WITH HIS VALET OFF TO BRIGHTON 


Campbell & Gray 


HARDER WORK THAN MOTORING RATHER TIRED 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Lady Ileene Campbell. — Lord 
Huntingdon’s clever sister, Lady 
lleene Campbell, bas quite re- 
covered from her recent accident 
and will soon be seen again in the 
hunting field. ‘ Nothing but absolute 
necessity would keep her.away from 
the sport that she loves. Before 
she married Mr. Colin Campbell 
she was idolised by the Irish 
peasantry at Sharavogue, where 
she always rode with the Ormond 
hounds while Lord Huntingdon was 
master. It was a blow to the 
countrypeople who had known her 
since she went cub-hunting in her 
teens when they heard that she 
was to marry a Scotsman and live 
in “the Black North.” In King’s 
County Bonnie Scotland is included 
in that term of opprobrium. Asa 
matter of fact Lady lleene is not 
particularly in love with Loch Fyne 
as a permanent place of residence, 
Her husband’s lovely seat, Stone- 
field, is generally let, and when they 
go north they stay at a little shoot- 
ing lodge on the west loch. Lady 
lleene spends a good deal of her 
time in London, where she enter- 
tains during the season. 


Fond of the Stage. — Lady 
Young, who is one of Mrs. Arthur 
James’s amateur players, was _for- 
metly a Miss Petre and belongs to 
the old Catholic family of that 
name. Though she shares the 
‘blood of all the Howards she looks 
upon thestage with the same len‘ent 
eye as her husband, and has caught 
his passion for “bridge”; as a matter of 
fact, she is the better player of the two. Sir 
William, it must be said, is an admirable 
actor, and belongs, I believe, to the Old 
Stagers and the Windsor Strollers. Now and 
again he writes a play as well, and one or two 
of his dramatic efforts are: quite respectable 
for an amateur. Sir William is a bit of a 
dandy though he has been seen in Piccadilly 
wearing white ducks in the middle of the 
season. He is rather proud of his hands and 
faddy about his jewellery, but none the less 
is clever. He is capital company after 
dinner, and can talk intelligently on as many 
subjects as ever appeared in the advertisement 
of a ladies’ finishing school. 


At Rossmore Park.—Lord and Lady 
Rossmore are having quite a large party at 
their Irish seat to meet the Chief Secretary 
and Lady Grosvenor. Lord Rossmore’s 
political views have mellowed with time, and 
he is now on better terms with Dublin Castle 
than in the old Land League days when Lord 
Spencer rapped him over the knuckles and 
removed him from the commission of the 
peace. At that time he was an enthusiastic 
Orangeman, but of late he seems to prefer the 
excitement of racing to riding at the head 
of a party procession. His nickname of 
“Derry” is now the only thing about him 


Week by Week. 


Lafayetse 


THE HERO OF THE FIRST TEST MATCH 


Mr. R. E. Foster, who played an innings of 287 in the recent test match 
at Sydney—a record score in these matches. 
of one of the masters at Malvern, comes of a family of athletes, and 
like so many cricketers is a member of the Stock Exchange. 
married last autumn, and his wife has accompanied him to Australia 


that recalls the political escapades of his hot 


youth. Lady Rossmore was the lovely 
daughter of the late Mr. Richard Naylor, who 
lived to a great age and died only a few years 
ago. Twenty years since!she and her sister 
—who, I believe, never married—were well 
known in London for their beauty and in 
Leicestershire for their fearless riding to 
hounds. Miss Naylor kept up the hunting, 
but Lady Rossmore has practically ceased to 
ride for some time past. She still has a fine 
complexion, by the way, and dark eyes full of 
expression. Lord Rossmore is a good-looking 
man, with a keen sense of humour. 


The Force of Example. — Since the 
account of Lord Stanley’s burial Mr. Quilliam, 
the head of the Mussulman community in this 
country, has received many communications 
from would-be converts to the faith of the 
Prophet. For the last twenty years there has 
been a fairly steady flow of English-speaking 
converls, averaging about fifteen a year, from 
the various Christian sects to Mahomedanism, 
and this flow invariably increases after such 
an event as Lord Stanley’s funeral. Most of 
these converts are well-educated persons, but 
now and then Mr. Quilliam is asked whether 
in case an Englishman embraces the faith of 
the Prophet he will be allowed to have as 
many wives as he pleases, 
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Mr. Foster, who is a son 


He was 


The Duke’s Heir.—Lord Ed- 
mund Talbot, who as his brother’s 
heir-presumptive will be directly 
affected by the Duke of Norfolk’s 
marriage, was born forty-eight years 
ago, and served for many years in 
the 11th Hussars. He has always 
had a taste for politics and has been 
private secretary to Mr. St. John 
Brodrick since 1896. He unsuc- 
cessfully contested Burnley in 1880 
and Sheffield in 1885, and now sits 
in the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Chichester. He is married 
to a daughter of Lord Abingdon 
and has one son. He served as a 
volunteer in the South African War, 
where he was mentioned in de- 
spatches and won his D.S.O. 


Christmas at Dalkeith.—This 
year the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch spent their Christmas as 
usual at Dalkeith, where’ the 
duchess always has a huge Christ- 
mas tree for the children of the 
ducal schools. For weeks before 
Christmas she was busy getting it 
in order, and was particularly care- 
ful not only that each child should 
have a gift but that the form of 
it should be entirely suited to the 
recipient. The duke about this 
time of year divides his time 
between his gun and his estate 
office, which, by the way, is in 
Dalkeith House. He is rather fond 
of wild duck shooting as a winter 
sport, though when there is a rousing 
frost he also likes a good game of 
curling on the ice. Now and then a 
challenge is sent to some outsiders, and after 
the stimulating luncheon usually provided 
the fun waxes fast and furious, to the duke’s 
manifest amusement. He is never happier 
than when he sees his people thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. 


Lord and Lady Radnor.—Amongst those 
entertaining for the Wiltshire county ball on 
January 5 are Lord and Lady Radnor, the 
charming hosts of Longford Castle. Lord 
Radnor is intimately connected with the 
county, and for seven or eight years sat for 
South Wiltsjin the House of Commons. His 
fine voice more than his political opinions, 
the gossips say, secured him his seat. People 
could not vote against a candidate who trolled 
“John Peel” with the rollicking air of a pro- 
fessional. Lady Radnor was a Miss Balfour, 
and belongs to the Newton Don branch of the 
family. She is therefore a cousin of the 
Prime Minister, and naturally shares the 
Balfour taste for politics. There are few more 
eloquent lady speakers on the platform at the 
present time., No doubt she has had a great 
deal of practice in dialectics. When the 
ladies’ parliament used to meet at Lady Thur- 
low’s and Miss Brodrick was ‘ Mr. Speaker ” 
Lady Radnor frequently took part in the 
debate. Lord and Lady Radnor, by the way, 
are keenly interested in Spiritualism. 
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THE CHILDREN OF A FAMOUS ATHLETE 
Mr. C. B. Fry’s Little Boy and Girl. 


MR. FRY’S LITTLE SON, STEPHEN, AGED THREE-AND-A-HALF YEARS 


MR. FRY'’S FOUR-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER, CHARIS 
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A Honeymoon Car.— For an alleged 
businesslike people we are strangely casual 
in our every-day arrangements. I suppose it 
is the hereditary tendency of the Englishman 
to do everything off his own bat ; he has an in- 
superable objection to the continental habit 
of having everything done for him by those in 
authority. There was, for example, the case 
of Captain and Lady Beatrix Stanley, whose 


LADY BEATRIX STANLEY 


Who was married last month to Lord Derby's son, Captain Stanley, 
of the R.H.A. She is a sister of the Marquis of Headfort 


motor accident the other day spoiled their 
honeymoon at the outset. How differently 
things are managed in Russia. There the 
Kursk-Zarkoff Railway advertises a special 
car} for honeymooners; designed and_ fur- 
nished with the very latest luxuries. A 
famous engineer and architect were called in 
to plan it, the decorations are in the best 
Parisian style, and polite female attendants 
look after the comfort of the happy couple. 
None but the newly-wed are allowed to use 
this magnificent car, which by a stroke of 
ingenuity is built to accommodate alike the 
very wealthy and those with a modest purse. 


The partitions are removable and the car can . 


be used as a series of small compartments. or 
as a couple of roomy saloons. 


Christmas at Chatsworth.—Though his 
grace of Devonshire is not particularly enthu- 
siastic about anything he is very conscientious 
in the discharge of his duties, and he always 
keeps up the old customs at Christmas-time. 
He really has a profound regard for tradition 
and the associations cf the past. When he 
transferred some of his Buxton property to 
the local authorities the other day he would 
not part with the Old Hall Hotel, which has 
been associated with the Cavendishes since 
Mary Queen of Scots made it famous. For 
centuries it was kept by successive generations 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


of the same family, and when the duke was a 
boy the young sparks from Chatsworth used 
to come there at Christmas-time to join in the 
revels. .These were of the boisterous, un- 
adulterated Anglo-Saxon 
sort and suited the 
Christmas joints which 
were roasted before the 
enormous fireplace that 
yawned like a cavern in 
the-kitchen. The spit, 
by the way, was of 
gigantic proportions and 
was turned by a water- 
wheel driven by a stream 
at the back, 


_ A Royal Silver 
Wedding.—On Monday 
of this week the silver 
wedding of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumber- 
land was celebrated at 
Gmunden. If they had 
their rights this would 
have been a royal func- 
tion, for the duke was 
the eldest son and heir 
of the blind King of 
Hanover who was ex- 
pelled by Bismarck and 
made such a_ pathetic 
figure at Biarritz in his 
old age. When the 
duchess was the Princess 
Thyra of Denmark she 
was often mistaken for 
her elder sister, Queen 
Alexandra, though she 
was only a little girl of 
nine when she came 
over to England for the 
latter’s wedding. In 
her younger days the 
duchess was very ro- 
mantic and would have 
none of the great 
matches her family were .so anxious to 
arrange for her. Amongst others there was 
talk of marrying her to the ill-fated Prince 
Imperial. But she was in no hurry to sur- 
render her freedom ; besides, she was in love 


Lallie Charles 
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with her Hanoverian prince, and eventually 
solved all the doubts of the gossips by marry- 
ing him. Since then they have suffered their 
share of political misfortune, but neither ill- 
fate nor ill-health has sufficed to sour her 
sunny nature. 

A Mussulman Peer.—The late Lord Stan- 
ley, who was buried last week according to 
the rites of the Mahomedan religion, was in 
many respects an eccentric man. Among his 
tenants he was exceedingly popular, although 
his detestation of drunkenness led him to 
close all the public-houses on his estates some 
thirty years ago. This fact quite disposes of 
the popular idea that it was Lord Stanley’s 
conversion to Mahomedanism that made him 
regard drunkenness as the worst of all vices. 
He was, of course, a rigid total abstainer him- 
self, and the one hostelry which he permitted 
on his estates was always under sentence of 
extinction, 

The Sale of Apethorpe.— The Earl of 
Westmorland, who has sold Apethorpe to 
Mr. Leonard Brassey, inherited a sadly 
impoverished estate when he succeeded to 
the title in 1891. 1 believe that Ape- 
thorpe was on the market ten years ago, 
but was withdrawn at £168,000. It was 
at one time famous for its magnificent collec- 
tion of miniatures and paintings, among the 
latter being a portrait of Henry VIII. by 
Holbein. Lady Westmorland is a sister of 
the Duchess of Sutherland and Lord Rosslyn. 
She was married in 1892 and had, like Lady 
Beatrix Stanley, the unpleasant experience cn 
her honeymoon of almost losing her life through 
the cariiage upsetting in which she and hcr 
husband were being driven to the railway 
station. 

The Wrong Church.—A rather curious 
incident occurred at the pretty wedding of 
Miss Cooper Key to Mr. Geoffrey Hall of the 
16th Lancers recently. Just as the marriage 
service was about to begin a carriage con- 
taining four very pretty bridesmaids drove up 
to the church to discover that they had arrived 
at the wrong place of worship and that the 
bride whose nuptial ceremonies they were to 
grace was getting married elsewhere. The 
four bridesmaids drove off hastily, and it is 
to be hoped arrived in time at their rightful 
destination. A similar incident happened at 
a wedding at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, when, 
however, the bridesmaids remained to witness 
the ‘ceremony, leaving the hride they should 
have waited on to do as best she could. 


LADY EDWARD SOMERSET WITH HER SONS, 
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Speaight 
PETER 


HERBERT AND 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES 
Mr. E. W. Hornung in his Study in Pitt Street. W. 


Copy rignt of The Tatler” 
Mr. Ernest William Hornung was born in Middlesbrough thirty-seven years ago and was educated at Uppingham School. From 1884 to 1886 he lived in Australia, and 
has been engaged in literary work in England ever since. His best-known novels are probably The Rogue's March, The Amateur Cracksman, and The Bride from the Bush 
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NAPOLEON’S SISTERS, PRINCESS PAULINE AND PRINCESS 


Lisste Caswall Smith 


MISS KITTY GORDON AS “CAROLINE” AND MISS VIOLET ELLIOTT AS ‘ PAULINE” 


This picture shows the contemptuous way in which they look upon Madame Sans-Géne 
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YAROLINE, IN “THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC” AT THE LYRIC. 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


MISS KITTY GORDON AS “CAROLINE” AND MISS VIOLET ELLIOTT AS ‘! PAULINE" 


In this picture the princesses are dressed as they appear at the Court of their brother, the Emperor 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Pretty Christmas Entertainments.—Cen- 
tral London with its one pantomime is in 
luck. Mr. Bourchier has put on two Christ- 
mas entertainments—Il1ater Dabies and The 
Cricket on the Hearth. The Vaudeville has 
got The Cherry Girl and the Adelphi Zi¢t/e 
Hans Andersen (in the afternoons). ALice 
Through the Looking Glass has gone on at 
the New Theatre, and the Court has got Brer 


Week by Week. 


The Rush of Productions.—The frep ira- 
tions have in many cases been rushed. 
The Cherry Girl was first postponed from 
Thursday to Saturday, and then from Satur- 


Thus 


of her short 


career, 


Miss Adrienne Augarde.—Miss Adrienne 
Augarde as Renée in'7he Duchess of Dantzic 
at the Lyric keeps faith with the first promises 


uniformly progressive 


day to Monday night. Alice Through the 
Looking Glass was also postponed. In con- 
sequence of the alterations the arrangements 
of first-nighters were upset. I often wonder 
how sowie plays ever manage to come out at 


Beginning as the principal girl in 
the pantomime of Red Riding Hood at the 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester, she was engaged 
out of it to play Miss Kate Cutler’s part in 
Little Miss Nobody on tour, and at the end 


Rabbit and Snowdrop, 
written by Mr. Philip 
Carr (Mr. Comyns Cart’s 


elder son), with music 
by Mr. Charles W. 
Smith. 


That Principal Boy. 
—Meantimesome writers 
have been lamenting the 
disappearance of the 
“principal boy.” But 
why lament that amiable 
euphemism for a young 
woman in tights? As 
a strenuous opponent of 
the “principal — boy” 
during the last ten years 
I rejoice to think that 
her day is done. . Not 
that I congratulate my- 
self that I have effected 
the change. The fact 
is the public is tired of 
the principal boy as 
Mr. George Edwardes 
recognised long ago 
when he invented musi- 
cal comedy. The in- 
adequate supply of 
“boys” is certainly not 
due to inadequate 


Drury Lane - - 
Grand, Islington - 
Pavilion, Mile End 
Grand, Fulham - 


Shakespeare, Clapham - 


Broadway, S.E.  - 
Crown, Peckham - 
Camden - - - 
Coronet - - - 
Grand, Croydon - 
Royal, Croydon’ - 
Borough, Stratford 

Terriss, Rotherhithe 
Kennington - - 


Metropole, Camberwell - 
King’s, Hammersmith - 


Alexandra, N. - 
Lyric Opera House 
Marlborough - - 
Surrey - - - 
New Ealing - - 


London 
- Humpty-Dumpty 
- Bluebeard 
- Babes in the Wood 
- Robinson Crusoe 
Cinderella 
- Jack and the Beanstalk 
- Little Red Riding Hood 
- The Forty Thieves 
- Bluebeard 
- Cinderella 
- Dick Whittington 
- Dick Whittington 
- Jack the Giant-Killer 
- The Forty Thieves 
Babes in+the Wood 
Aladdin 
- The Sleeping Beauty 
- Babes in the Wood 
- Dick Whittington 
- The Forty Thieves 
- Little Red Riding Hood 


Prince of Wales's, Rich- 


mond - - - 
Grand, Woolwich - 
Britannia - - 
Elephant and Castle 


West London - -— 


Royal County, King 
Crystal Palace - 
Alexandra Palace - 


Opera House, Belfas 


- Dick Whittington 
- Little Bo-Peep 
- Cinderella 
- Dick Whittington 
- Jack and the Beanstalk 
ston Goody Two Shoes 
- Dick Whittington 
- Aladdin 


Ireland 
t - Dick Whittington 


Provinces 


; Court, Liverpool -~ - 


Prince of Wales's, L’pool 
Metropole, Birkenhead - 
St. James’s, Manchester 
Royal, Manchester - - 
Queen's, Manchester = - 
Alexandra, Birmingham 
Prince of Wales's, B*ham 
Tyne, Newcastle - 
Royal, Newcastle - — - 
Royal, Leeds - - - 
Grand, Nottingham - 
Royal, Nottingham - 
Royal, Sheffield - 

Alexandra, Sheffield = - 
Sunderland - - - 
Royal, York - - - 
Grand, Derby - = 
Royalty, Chester - - 
Opera House, Leicester 
Opera House, Dudley - 
Royal County, Reading - 
Royal, Gloucester - - 
Prince's, Bristol - = 
Royal, Bristol - - 


The Scarlet Goblin 
Puss in Boots 
Cinderella 
Robinson Crusoe 
Babes in the Wood 
Goody Two Shoes 
Aladdin 

Robinson Crusoe 
Beauty and the Beast 
Santa Claus, Junior 
Dick Whittington 
Dick Whittington 
Aladdin 

Cinderella 

The Forty Thieves 
The Forty Thieves 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Little Cinderella 
The Forty Thieves 
Aladdin 

Robinson Crusoe 
Cinderella 

Babes in the Wood 
Puss in Boots 

Red Riding Hood 


Prince's, Portsmouth - Aladdin 

Eden, Brighton - ~- Aladdin 
Scotland 

Royal, Edinburgh - - Cinderella 


Princess's, Glasgow - 
Royal, Glasgow - - 
Grand, Glasgow - = 
His Majesty’s, Aberdeen 


Mother Hubbard 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Babes in the Wood 
Sinbad the Sailor 


THE PRINCIPAL PANTOMIMES OF THE SEASON 


of a year wes transferred 
to Florodor a—again to 
play a Miss Cutler part, 
that of Angela Gilfain— , 
during three provincial 
tours of Leslie Stuart’s 
first piece. Last Christ- 
mas she went to Leeds 
as principal girl for the 
Grand “panto,” and 
coming back to London 
went—like most artists 
in musical comedy — to 
Mr. George Edwardes. 
She succeeded Miss 
Millie Legarde as Dora 
Selby in Zhe Toreador, 
played two bits in Zhe 
Linkman, then to the 
Prince of Wales’s to 
take up Miss Marie 
Studholme’s part in Te 
School Girl, and at last 
got her first opportunity 
to originate a part when 
The Duchess of Dant- 


gic was being cast. 


The Principal Girl 
at Stratford-atte-Bowe. 
Miss Venie Clements 
began her career at 


physique, for women have never been so well 
built as they are now. What has really 
happened is that playgoers do not want to 
look at ladies in tights. Why on earth should 
they? It is not a pretty sight, and the ladies 
were rarely clever as actresses. The fashion 
was simply a silly convention to which I 
sincerely trust the whirligig of time will 
never bring us back. 


Langfier 
MISS BEATRICE LAMOTTE 


Principal girl at the Grand, Leeds 


all, for even the last rehearsal is often very 
unfinished ; there is certainly little sense of 
businesslike methods in the playhouse. The 
first night, | may add, is not such a craze 
as it seems; the expectation and excite- 
ment often carry off a poor play which ona 
second night seems more threadbare than it 
is on any other occasion, for a sense of 


the Canterbury, Paragon, and other halls 
as a litle girl, Then she spent a long time 
in learning how to sing and dance, and started 
work only four years ago. During that time 
she has been in halls up and down the whole 
country. She has played in pantomime at 
the Camberwell, Fulham, and Glasgow, and 
she now appears as principal girl at the 


collapse follows on the first production. 


Kikis & Walery 


Lorough Theatre, Stratford. 


MISS DOROTHY FROSTICK 
Who is playing in The Cherry Gish 
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MISS VENIE CLEMENTS 


Principal girl at the Stratford 
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MISS NELLIE BOWMAN, WHO IS PLAYING IN “WATER BABIES” 
Which has been Revived at the Garrick Theatre: 


Johnston & Hogmarnn 


Miss Bowman, who has been playing the part of the little model, Jessie Manvers, in Mr. Haddon Chambers’s play at the Garrick, is now in Water Babies at the same 
theatre, where her sister, Empsie, is playing both in The Cricket on the Hearth and Water Babies. Miss Bowman is one of a remarkable group of sisters who have all 
made their mark, They are instinctive actresses. Whatever they attempt—from Shakspere down to musical comedy—they do as finished artists 
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MISS ADELINE BOURNE 
Who played in A White Passion Flower 


A Bishop’s Son on the Stage.—Mr. Walter 
Creighton, who is appearing in Mr. Cart’s 
entertainment at the Court Theatre, is the son 
of the late Bishop Creighton. He studied 
music in Germany and Paris, and gave his 
first concert at the Bechstein Hall last June. 
Mr. Creighton, who isa baritone, made a dis- 
tinct success on that occasion by his refined 
style and clear enunciation. He has sung 
a good deal in private houses. Thus the Prince 
and Princess of Wales heard him at Lord 
Wenlock’s last January at Escrick, and he 
will sing at the People’s Palace when Madame 
de Novarro (Miss Mary Anderson) makes her 
reappearance there. Mr. Creighton has never 
before appeared on the stage except at a per- 
formance a few weeks ago at Tranby Croft, 
when he figured as a warrior in an Indian 
dance with Miss Muriel Wilson. The career 
of Mr. Creighton, who is five-and-twenty, will 
be watched with interest. 


Sisters at the Same Theatre.—The Garrick 
Theatre has two pairs of sisters playing in 
it just now Miss Nellie and Miss Empsie 
Bowman and Miss Jessie and Miss Evelyn 
Bateman. It is rather curious that Miss Jessie 
Bateman and the Bowmans have graduated 
in Shakspere ; indeed, 1 know of a chorus 
man now appearing in a very popular musical 
comedy who has actually played big Shak- 
sperean parts. 


Miss Amy Bettely. —Miss Amy Bettely 
will take the part of Phoebe, the maid, in 
Mrs. Heron-Maxwell’s dramatic sketch, 7/e 
Moon Curse, at the Tivoli. Miss Bettely 
made her débud five years ago at the St. 
James’s Theatre ; since then she has appeared 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, and has played 
leading girl with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
Alice Faulkner with Mr. Gillette in Sher- 
lock Holmes at the Lyceum, Mistress Good- 
lake, and also Little Briton in AZice and Men 
with Mr. Forbes Robertson, Lady Sneerwell 
in The School for Scandal, and the French 
maid in Peré/. 


Beresford 
MR. WALTER CREIGHTON 


Son of the late Bishop of London. He is playing the 
Prince in Snowdrop and the Seven Little Men atithe 
Court Theatre 


Miss Adeline Bourne. — Miss. Adeline 
Bourne, who recently created the leading part 
in A White Passion Flower, started her pro- 
fessional career as an amateur in India, and 
on coming to England a few years ago began 
serious work with Miss Sarah Thorne, touring 
the provinces for some time and playing all 
manner of parts. For twelve months she was 
Miss Thorne’s leading lady. After this she 
joined Mrs. Patrick Campbell and played with 
her here and in America for three years. 
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MISS AMY BETTELY 


Who has gone from the theatre to the music-hall 


Mr. Lawrence Rea.—Mr. Lawrence Rea 
in playing Adhémar at the Lyric Theatre in 
The Duchess of Dantzic makes his appear- 
ance not only for the first time in light opera 
but also for the first time in a part that has a 
considerable acting as well as singing value. 
Hitherto Mr. Rea has been seen here only in 
grand opera at Covent Garden, where his first 
professional engagement for the stage was 
obtained. 


Music via Mining.—Coming to Europe 
about seven years ago from Chicago, with the 
intention of studying mining chemistry,‘ he 
entered the University of Munich, and more 
with the object of a pastime than anything 
else gave some of his time to the study of 
singing. He possessed a taste for music that 
quickly developed, with the result that he sang 
by advice at aconcert in Munich and met with 
a favourable reception from the critics. Mining 
chemistry as far as Mr. Rea was concerned 
was eventually abandoned. He went away 
to Italy for voice cultivation, studied in Paris, 
and in the autumn of 1899 came to London 
and gavea recital at the Salle Erard.. En- 
gagements for the Saturday Pops and the 
Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall followed, 
and in 1900 he appeared during the season 
of grand opera at Covent Garden. Since 
then he has been engaged there each year, 
and has fulfilled engagements in Germany. 


MISS EVELYN BATEMAN 


MISS JESSIE BATEMAN 


Who is playing in the charming Christmas entertainment at the Garrick with her sister, Jessie 
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Ellis & Walery - 
MISS WINIFRED BATEMAN 


The younger sister of Jessie and Evelyn 


GHA ATE ER. 
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Production, “The Darling of the Gods.” 


Mr. Tree’s Japanese 


YO-SAN PROMPTS THE MINISTER OF WAR Byron 


Mr. Tree has done well to Act I.: First Picture — A 


introduce at this season so beau- 
tiful a play as The Darling of the 
Gods, written by Mr. John 
Luther Long with the assistance 
of Mr. David Belasco and 
mounted by the latter at his own 
theatre in New York with the 
utmost splendour. 

Mr. Luther Long is_ best 
known to playgoers on this side 
by his beautiful Madame Butter- 
fly, which was played by Miss 
Millard at the Duke of York's. 
He has also written Miss Cherry 
Blossom of Tékyé, The Fox 
Woman, and The Prince of 
Illuston. 

Mr. Belasco was born in San 
Francisco though his parents 
were English Jews, and he 
belongs to the same family as the 
late David James of Our Boys 
fame, whose real name was 
Belasco. The house of Belasco 
has been long connected with 
showmanship. Abraham Be- 
lasco was the name of a noted 
pugilist born in London in 1797. 
His brother, Israel, was in the 
ring. Mr. Belasco is an ex- 
tremely clever stage manager, 
and he can fit an actress with a 
part as few other dramatists can. 


LOOKING INTO THE TORTURE CHAMBER 


Byron 


glimpse of ‘The God in the 
Mountain." Second Picture — 
A look into the garden within the 
Yashiki of the Prince of Tosan; 
"A butterfly catches a butte 
fly.” From sunset to dark, 
Third Picture—The great state 
hall during the night of ‘The 
Feast of a Thousand Welcomes.” 

Act IJ.; First Picture--Kan- 
zashi Forks at the hour of the 
ox (two o'clock). ‘ Within the 
shadows of the gates.” Second 
Picture—Thre Shoji of Yo-San 
among the moonflowers. 

Act III,: Forty days later. 
Behind the Shoji of Yo-San's 
sanctuary. ‘The Fate Hour.” 

Act IV.: Later the same day. 
The old sword-room—the cabinet 
of the Minister of War. 

Act V.: First Picture-~ The 
meeting place at the ruined 
shrine of the Goddess Kwannon. 
Dusk hour of the third day. 
Second Picture- The Red Bam- 
boo Forest. Third Picture—A 
thousand years have elapsed. 
‘The Mountain of Sheide (between 
the heavens and the _ hells) 
“The Brink of the River of 
Souls." Fourth Picture — The 
Virst Celestial Heaven. 


The old sword-room—the War Minister is looking down into the torture chamber. When the door 


THE AUTHORS is opened a flood of light is thrown into the room. The effect is very striking 


THE SCENES IN THE PLAY 


THE PrIncipAL CHARACTERS New York Cast Lonpon Cast 


. Charles Walcot - Mr. S. A. Cookson 

. George Arliss - - Mr. Tree 

et outlaw prince and leader of the Two: sword men . Robert T. Haines - - Mr. Basil Gill 
Yanda-Tanji, nephew of Zakkuri : : : - . Albert Bruning - - | Mr. Cecil Rose 

Kato, a fisher of carp - - - oe : r. J. Harry Benrimo | Mr. William Haviland 

Shusshoo, Major Domo - - | *, Andrews - - - Mr. A. C. Grain 

Inu, a Corean giant, Yo-San's slave = larrison Armstrong = = Mr. Lyn Harding 

Yoban, watcher at the Prince of Tosan'’s Y ashiki Carleton Webster 3 Mr. E. S. Stewart 

Crier of the night hours - os r. David Lipman - - = Mr. Berridge Fraser 

Kugo, the gnarled-back = 3 . Maurice Pike . Mr. Frederick Meers 

Banza, priest of the ein of Samurai - - . Gaston Mervale Mr. Fisher White 

Little Sano - - - - : iss Madge West - Master Claud Williams 

Chidori, Tanda-Tanji's s aunt - Charles Walcot Stanisleus Calhaemn 

Rosy Sky, a dweller in ‘the City without Nights” Eleanor Moretti Maud Hildyard 

Setsu, Yo-San's maid - - - - Ada Lewis Daisy Roche 

Kaede, a teacher of manners - Dorothy Revell - Sidney Fairbrother 

Madame Asani, the beautiful Geisha of | Red Maple Gardens iss France Hamilton ss Mimi St. Cyr 

Niji-Onna (little lady of the rainbow), moey Sky; s maid - Helen Russell - s May Chafey 

Nu, a singing girl - - Miss Madeleine Livingston s Inescort 

Yo-San, daughter of the Prince of Tosan - - Miss Blanche Bates - iss Lena Ashwell 


Saigon, Prince of Tosan & =: Ceol 2 
Zakkuri, Minister of War - - 
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MR. HARRY RANDALL AT THE DRURY LANE PANTOMIME 
A Chat with “Little Mary, Minister of the Interior.” 


M . Harry Randall’s translation to the 

stage of Drury Lane Theatre, where he 
appears in Humpty-Dumpty, has been the 
occasion of nearly as much discussion as 
a change in the Cabinet, and has given 
him a notoriety greater than he has ever 
enjoyed. Mr. Randall, of course, is known 
to all Aaditués of the halls, but to a big play- 
going public which studiously avoids all the 
musical entertainments called pantomime, 
except that presented at Drury Lane, he is a 
new figure, and will now be seen for the first 
lime by many thousands of resident Lon- 
doners who know him by reputation as one 
of the stars of the music-hall 
stase. 

Yet Mr. Randall has suffi- 
cient talent and originality to 
have made a name for him- 
self had he decided never to 
appear in public but to re- 
main instead quietly at hone 
writing the music that whether 
wedded to his own words or 
those of others was tuneful 
enough to over and over 
again catch the ear of the 
town and achieve the popula: 
song-writer’s ambition of 
getting on the street organs. 

When Mr. Randall began 
to sing in public nineteen 
years ago his efforts were 
limited to an entertainment 
of much the same order as 
that which Mr. George Gros- 
smith has since made famous 
in the provinces. under the 
title of Prano and [, “ Lused 
to go only to smoking concerts 
when I began to try to enter- 
tain people who were not 
all actual acquaintances of 
mine,” said Mr. Randall. 
“Then after a while I en- 
larged the circle by taking in 
musical unions, and soon I 
had to accept invitations to 
dinners. The idea of the 
music-halls had not then 
occurred to me, but it did to 


others, and eventually the 
first offer came. 

“The manager of 
Deacon’s Music Hall in 


Islington, a place no longer 
in existence, which used to 
occupy a site opposite old 
Sadler’s Wells, heard of some 
comic songs that [ had just 
written and invited me to appear at his place 
to sing them. The engagement was to. be 
for a month, and to make the story short I 
took the step into the profession. Four 
weeks later I was engaged for six months to 
appear at the Oxford and the Pavilion, and on 
the music-halls I have ever since remained.” 

One of the early successes that went 
far towards establishing his popularity was 
an acting song called “ No Matter.” Pretty 
nearly everybody has heard of it. To an 
accompaniment of music he gave at the end 
of each verse a pantomimic rendering of the 
words he had sung. The character he repre- 
sented was that of a broken-down actor, a 


part successfully used by many others, includ- 
ing Mr. Albert Chevalier, since Mr. Randall 
made his hit’ in it. Mr. Randall also claims 
that his business without words to the accom- 
paniment of music made a sensation in the 
music-halls that was afterwards repeated in 
the theatre when /En/ant Prodigue was 
brought over from Paris. 

‘Two of his great songs—songs that were 
whistled and sung everywhere from one end 
of the kingdom to the other—were “Oh 
my Tooth!” and ‘The Ghost of Benjamin 
Binns.” The words and music of both were 
M-. Randall’s own. He also brought out 


MR. HARRY RANDALL IN REAL LIFE 


a song or skit called “ Who Killed Cock 
Warren ?” which he sang at the Alhambra 
for fifteen weeks. It attracted an immense 
amount of attention, and rumour has it 
helped to hasten the retirement of the com- 
missioner. The then Prince of Wales went 
one night zvcog.to hear it; in fact, it was the 
song of the time. 

“The subjects for my songs, when local, 
are always chosen from London life. Dialect 
songs I have never attempted ; Londoners 
would not understand a Lancashire dialect, 
but the Lancashire man under-tands the 
Londoner, and so I meet all audiences on 
fair terms. 
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London Stercescopic 


“T frequently come across some strange 
individuals who help me to an idea for 
character. It may be by some strange 
phrase, some peculiarity of manner, but if I 
can get a hint 1 take it, and then sketch a 
character for a song—not always perhaps as 
he was when I met him but as I think he 
ought to have been.” 

“Patter” songs, or songs that provide 
opportunities for talking to the audience be- 
tween the verses, are old favourites of Mr. 
Randall’s. He began with them years ago, 
and Mr. Dan Leno adopted the same about 
cigh'een months later. Most of Mr. Randall’s 

patter songs are written for 


him by Mr. Bernard 
Dixon, but the business 
that makes them is the 


comedian’s own. “I would 
rather study a long part ina 
play than make up the busi- 
ness of a new character song. 
Making a success with the 
latter is entirely one of per- 
sonal resource ; ina play there 
is the help that the perfect 
illusion can lend.” 

Mr. Randall has within 
the past seven years intro- 
duced female characters into: 
his amusing 7éfertoire, and 
those who know him by name 
but have never heard him 
“patter” and sing will at 
Drury Lane hear a favourite 
song of his called“ Man. By 
One who Loathes Him.” 
When singing this he makes 
up to represent an elderly 
and emphatic woman who is 
prepared to argue on any 
subject. 

“People go to the music- 
hall to be amused,” said 
Mr. Randall in conclusion, 
“and I do my best to make 
them laugh. When I want 
to amuse myself I play golf 
or billiards.” 

Mr. Randall’s first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane will be 
watched by his friends with 
interest, not anxiety, for he 
has an immense audience 
all over London and can 
draw it wherever he may 
appear. 

It is not too much to say 
that comedians of Mr, Ran- 
dall’s type have it very much 
in their own hands whether the music-hall is to 
retain its position in our theatres at Christmas- 
time. The harvest is a good one, but quite 
recently the number of the reapers has been 
reduced in favour of artists from musical 
comedy. This diminution is rather curious. 
in view of the fact that some observers have 
been prophesying that the day is not far 
distant when the smoking restrictions which 
separate the playhouses from the halls must be 
broken down to enable the former to compete 
successfully with their Bohemian rivals. And 
yet the signs of the time go to show that panto- 
mime is being seriously threatened by a form 
of prettier entertainment. 
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Schoolboy Internationals.—My nove in a 
recent number concerning J. G. Milton, the 
Bedford Grammar School forward who did 
so well in the Rugby trial matches this 
season, has caused a. statistically-inclined 
correspondent to forward me the follow- 
ing note concerning internationals whc 
were still at school when they played in 
the highest class of footer. I observed 
that schoolboy internationals are not un- 
known in Ireland but that they were 
somewhat rare products in this country. 
It now appears that Scotland holds the 
record in this direction, the following 
having received their caps before leaving 
school :— 

!James Campbell, known as ‘ Hash," Merchis- 
ton, half-back, 1878; T. Anderson, Merchiston, 
full-back, 1889; Marshall Reid, Loretto, three- 
quarter, 1884; W. Neilson, Merchiston, three- 
quarter, 1891; G. Neilson, Merchiston, forward, 
1894; A. G. Petre, Royal High School, forward, 


1873 ; A. Wood, Royal High School, forward, 1873; 
J. P. Veitch, Royal High School, full-back, 1882. 


Of these the last three should really 
not appear in this list if we accept the 
old Scottish international’s (R. W. Irvine) 
statement that they were only former 
pupils at the Royal High School. 


Hardly a Schoolboy.—No_school- 
boy has ever played for England. F. T. 
Wright, Manchester: and Edinburgh 
University, is usually credited with this 
honour. He played as a stop-gap or 
emergency man in place of the Old 
Merchant Taylor, H. H. Taylor, who 
had played five times for England, but 


Our Ninth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize in this year are 
disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
first prize; winners of a third prize in the 
year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. : 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.e., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated December 30) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January II. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being ‘preferred. If 


Colonel Whetherley, V.D. 
in the inter-company engineering competition. 
designed and made by the well-known firm of Hancocks 


Double 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


THE SILVER CHALLENGE SHIELD 


Presented to the East London Royal Engineers by the late 
It will be competed for annually 


and Co. of Bruton Street 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Ninth Series) 


Teor AG INY D.C SUR or: 

20. E L I 
FLUELLEN 

3. N { REVERSED } F 

Av U T 

Sha MAG Wit Ona Led 


2. Seer Samuel I. Bishop andjIsle of Ely. 


3. See Henry V.,V, 1. ‘‘ Fenton" does not fit the 
light. The Acrostic Editor does not comprehend how 
“Fagan " fits the light. 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from : 
Aar, Ap, Alnwick, Anderada, Alicia, Astrachan, Aredark, 
Apthorpe, Ashbury, Arab-queen, Aclaude, Amabelle, 
Arosa, Alif, Agnes, Ampersand, Armstein, Abna, Asty- 
naza, Attrisolle, Altisidora, Aenea, Aylwards, Adabarth, 
Amsted, Allie, Adecee, Ag-agg, Adelaide, Adjutant, 
Alrewas, Africa, Altwharry, Almeria, Aston, Black-eyes, 
Briar-rose, Belledame, Bedrock, Bonnie-bell, Bosmere, 
Beginnah, Barlasch, Bullgate, Beauty, Biddlebird, 
Bellerophon, Bloomsbury, Blackie, Balfe, Buffo, Blue- 
eyes, Bulstrode, - Bibury, Bonge, Bryntirion, Berks, 
Bulbul, Berth, Bimbo, Chang, Carissima, Carlos, Chicot, 
Chippie, Callala, Cattegat, Cherry-cheeks, Cambria, 
Carte-blanche, Chin-chin, Cyprus, Chromatic, Cass, 
Curly-locks, Caribou, Cutwater, Clarelou, Carinthia, 
Chippendale, Croxall, Dewankhas, Dirudini, Duquessa, 
Didbell, Duchess, Dunoon, Dignity, Dante, Dumnorix, 


Daddy, Elsonseer, Eastwind, Earlymorn, Emigrant, 
Elleville, Evelyn, Farina, Ferret, Flosager, Francis, 
Fiora, Fortiter, Gooney-goop, Giglamps, Gabarou, 


Greeba, Grey-eyes, Goonsome, Gatherso, Gingerbread, 
Grosvenor, Golfluny, Gumberbird, Golo, Glevum, 
Hussar, Himalaya, Heath, Hastings, Horsa, Hook, 
Hadith, Hermit, Icknield, Jinko, Joyful-owl, Kassandra, 
Kooc, Kilkenny, Kathbaron, Katchewan, Kamoral, 
Kamsin, Ko, Keys, Keepatit, Louth, Lux, Larola, 
Lengthington, Lovelace, Libussa, Lumpette, Livera, 
Littlemary, Mamouna, Muffeta, Mab-queen, Mina-mie, 
M. L. H., Minorca, Manor, Maremma, Macaudax, 
Marion, Mourino, Moonraker, Milton, Moremie, Mars, 
Moira, Manchuria, Nedals, Nimble, Novara, Nibs, 
Nemo, Oak, Ouard, Olea, Peugeot, Peace, Petrarch, 
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who on this occasion missed his train to 
Edinburgh. As F. T. Wright was a student 
at Edinburgh University at the time he played 
he can hardly be called an English schoolboy. 
No schoolboy has ever played for Wales. It 
is so very rare for schoolboys to play, 
even in trial games, in England that F. 
G. Brooks, captain and head of Bedford 
Grammar School, who played for the 
South—scoring the only two tries credited 
to the South—and, quite recently, Milton, 
from the same school, are the only 
instances, a record this famous Rugby 
school is naturally very proud of. Brooks 
was a very fast right-wing three-quarter, 
who was exceedingly unlucky to miss 
creating a record in not being chosen 
for England. 


The Enterprising Midland.— The 
Midland Railway Company has intro- 
duced a new and improved class of sleep- 
ing car on its night Scotch trains. The 
cars are 60 ft. long and 9 ft. wide, which is 
the maximum width available on English 
railways. This allows sleeping berths. 
6 ft. 2 in. long to be arranged transversely 
and also a corridor the full length of the 
vehicle for access to lavatories and other 
portions of the train. All the sleeping 
berths are on the same level ; two of the 
compartments each accommodate two 
persons, the remaining six compartments 
have one berth each, but two of them may 
be converted into a double compartment 
by means of a sliding door in the partition. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Pillicoddy, Peeroot, Paris, Pylemore, Park, Phunga, 
Penguin, Quack-quack, Queerlock, Romany, Roma, 
Ronpu, Ronin, R. F. A., Romney, Roy, Reldas, Rex- 
tribus, Squire, Sherkolmes, Sandow, Swiveller, Stuffeta, 
St. Quentin, Swiftsure, St George, Sturford, Sherwood, 
Simonstree, Saskerre, Straight-shoes, Swallowley, She, 
Tadcaster, Telephone, Towser, Tina, Tobias-John, The- 
adders, Truth, Tiballak, Three-tricks, Tussock, Unkie,. 
Umballa, Usher, Vim, Victor, Victoria, Vilikins, Vinna, 
Wistahs, Workitout, We-two, Wynell, Wagstaff, Wyst,. 
Widow-twigg, Wotherspoon, Wild-violet, Wizard, Wuff, 
Yasmar, Yoko, Yellow. 

And an empty open envelope bearing the post mark, 
“Portsmouth.” 


_. ‘‘Bosmere's" answer to No. 7 can be returned to her 
if she sends stamped and addressed envelope, 

The Acrostic Editor regrets in answer to ‘ Squire" 
that “‘ Nebraska’ cannot be accepted in No. 7. There is 
no project for boring “through,” no volcanoes. The: 
Acrostic Editor regrets the mistake in “‘ Adelaide's "’ case. 
The answer to No. 6 is accepted. 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Ninth Series) 


Now at this festive season of the year 

When custom bids us all enjoy good cheer, 

What was it that at first old Gabriel Grub 

And Scrooge disliked so much? Aye, there's the rub. 


1. Scott named a great chief in the Highlands wrong. 
This is the error. Error lingers long. 


2. Colleague of him whose is the special shame 
That on a hideous crime he stamped his name. 


3. A guide, but not philosopher or friend. 
Once named a home. Will be found at the end. 


4. Deduct a thousand from a dusty trader, 
And lo, a stream which knows the fierce invader. 


5. Wild horseman leader made himself a king- 
His heirs to their chief servants submitting 


6. Rode from the haunted place and lost a tail. 
Now covers heads to shield them from the gale. 


7. Spelt ‘' finis” to the kingdom ; bade king die. 


ao 


. Take half a coin that's larger than a pie. 


g. Take purest essence or the purest wit. 
Deduct one letter—I am hard and hit. 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers may 
posstbly count . 


The Tenth Series begins next week 
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Current Games, 


Captain of London Welsh. 
—To challenge a comparison 
with such a master in the art 
of forward play as Mark Mor- 
rison, the captain of the Scots 
fifteen, is to approach the top- 
most standard of Rugby foot- 
ball. Yet this high praise was 
recently given by an _ expert 
critic to A. F. Harding, the 
Welsh international who now 
captains the London Welsh. 
After five years in the school 
fifteen at Christ’s College, 
Brecon, he began to play for 
Llwynypia, who were then 
champions of the Glamorgan- 
shire League. His association 
with the club, which began in 
1897-8, continued till Christ- 
mas, 1899, when like a goodly 
number of Rugger footballers 
he went to the front. On his 
return he assisted Cardiff, for 
whom as well as for Glamor- 
ganshire he did brilliant service 
in 1901-2. That season he got 
his Welsh cap, assisting Wales 
to win the triple crown by his 
good play in all three inter- 
nationals. 


The First International.— 

On paper the English team for the first inter- 
national of the season does not appear likely 
to rout the chosen of Wales at Leicester on 
January 9. The team is strong enough forward 
but the three-quarter line seems to have been 
chosen without the slightest reference to the 
kind: of defence it will have to overcome or the 
type of attack it will have to repel. Individu- 
ally, with the exception of Dillon, there is not 
much fault to be found with the “threes,” 
but Vivyan’s best points are not likely to be 
shown with nobody accustomed to his methods 
in line with him. However, the south, the 
west, and the north each has its representa- 
tive, and so the old tradition of satisfying 
everyone—geographically—has been kept up, 
and we know that tradition rather than vic- 
tory is what the Rugby Union authorities 
most prize. 


An Old Novelty.—The /ve/d last week 
-contained a curious confirmation of the opinion 
I have previously expressed in these pages 
that in its attitude towards football it seems 
to imagine we are still living in the 
seventies. In its account of the University 
match at Queen’s Club, after describing how 


Stoop at one time punted across the ground. 


‘to Gregson, it added, “and this novel 
manceuvre turned out well.” What is evi- 
dently a novelty to the /%e/d has been a 
commonplace in the north of England and in 
Wales for the last ten years. I should not 
care to say offhand how many tries have 
been obtained in northern matches by this 
novel manceuvre in the last five or six years, 
but I should say certainly not less than one 
hundred. In any case, considering that 
Vivyan successfully brought off this very 
manceuvre in the trial match at Richmond 
it is altogether inexcusable for a paper like the 
Field to describe it as something new. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler" by C. Fe Hands 
A LONDON WELSH TRIO 


H. T. Maddocks, A. F. Harding, T. F. Williams 


An Even Chance.—I am told that the 
current rate of betting on the Stock Exchange 


‘for the rubber in the test matchesis 6 to 4 on 


Australia. I confess I cannot make out on what 
principle these odds are worked out. It is plain 
that of the four matches remaining to be 
played the M.C.C. team has only to win one- 
half to secure the rubber. Now, even if we 
admit that in the match at Sydney Australia 
had all the worst of the luck, it can hardly be 
contended that the Australians were actually 
better than the Englishmen. The most, I 
take it, that can be said in favour of the 
Australian eleven is that with equal luck it is 
the equal of the M.C.C. team, but certainly 
not superior to it. Between two equal sides the 
betting should be even money, not odds on 
either. Possibly the layers of 6 to 4 are firmly 
convinced that the presence of Hugh Trumble 
in the remaining test matches is worth at least 
two points in the betting. 


A Fight to a Finish.—The universal in- 
terest aroused by the test match at Sydney 
is a further proof of the absurdity of limit- 
ing such international contests to three days, 
and it is to be hoped that when the Austra- 
lians next visit us the test matches—whether 
it is decided to play three or five— will be 
fought to a finish. The match at Sydney 
would have lost much of its interest and im- 
portance with the players and public alike if 
it had been strictly limited to three days. 
Suppose, for example, that no play had been 
permissible after the Tuesday evening when 
the game had reached its most critical 
stage. The Australians might reasonably 
have claimed a moral victory on the grounds 
that Trumper might very easily have ex- 
ceeded Foster’s score, and that Hopkins, 
Armstrong, and Howell should have been 
worth 100 runs between them. The English 
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point of view naturally would 
have been that nothing but a 
miracle could have saved the 
Australians, estimating their 
batsmen on the play of the 
first innings. Test matches 
ought not to be a subject of 
academic discussion, and a win 
or a tie is the only satisfactory 
conclusion to an important 
match, 


Cricket and Dumphobia,— 
Admirably as our team played 
the tendency in some news- 
papers to go into hysterics over 
our victory was quite uncalled 
for. It may be true that our 
successes in the test matches 
of recent years have not been 
as frequent as we could wish, 
but the suggestion that we must 
be thankful for small mercies 
and offer a universal prayer of 
thanksgiving whenever we beat 
the Australians can only raise 
a smile among those who know 
anything of English cricket 
and cricketers, I suppose we 
are all bitten with the tariff 


craze, but that is no reason 
why dumphobia should be 
applied to cricket. We have 


still a few batsmen and bowlers left in this. 
worn-out old country, and even Foster’s 
innings, altogether admirable as it was, 
should not cause us to lose our heads. One 
London paper, which more or less makes 
a speciality of sport, declared last week that 
Mr. Foster is not only the greatest batsman 
Oxford has ever turned out but is also the 
finest footballer produced by either of the 
universities since the days of W. N. Cobbold. 
When I read this assertion I wondered what 
G. O. Smith, W. J. Oakley, and Wreford 
Brown had done that they should thus 
have fallen into complete oblivion. Mr. Fry 
has quite truly remarked that the journalistic 
elation over the test match at Sydney was 
quite as unreasonable as the depression caused 
by our defeats in the test matches in 1go2. 
The fashion of recent years to treat cricket 
sentimentally is certainly not British. 


Useless Trials of Strength.—After the 
great game at Sydney there has been a fort- 
night’s lull in the cricket storm. So hard up 
for a sensation have some of the London 
papers been in the interval between the first 
and second test matches that I was enticed 
the other day into buying an evening edition 
by the poster, which called my attention in 
the biggest type to “ Huge scores by Warner 
and Hayward.” The huge scores turned out 
to be a couple of eighties or thereabouts 
against some junior team. I suppose such 
matches are necessary to pass the time during 
the interval between the really important 
contests, but I doubt if they are of any service 
to the English players. If it could be so 
arranged that these sham fights could take 
place shortly after the team landed and before 
the real serious business of the tour had 
begun they might serve to loosen the tourists’ 
limbs, but following as they do at present 
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close on the heels of the test matches their 
only effect is probably to make our men stale 
and careless. 


A Matter of Luck.—If it is really a fact 
that Tyldesley’s injured leg will prevent him 
taking any part in the second test match Mr. 
’ Warner has at last run up against one of 
those strokes of ill luck which seem to dog 
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P. F. Warner and Clem Hill tossing for innings in the match against 


South Australia 


the steps of visiting teams both here and in 
Australia. The M.C.C. team minus Tyldes- 
ley and the Australian team plus Trumble 
will be very different sides from those which 
met at Sydney, but fortunately Mr. Warner 
has a most useful substitute in Knight. The 
loss of Arnold or Rhodes would probably be 
sufficient to turn the scale in a hard-fought 
match, but great batsman as Tyldesley is he 
is not indispensable. 


A London Team.—I can perfectly under- 
stand that the immediate supporters of Wool- 
wich should be chuckling in anticipation of 
the fine football feast they will enjoy next 
season when their club is promoted to the first 
division of the Football League, but I cannot 
see how the great majority of football enthu- 
siasts in London will be affected one jot or 
tittle by Woolwich’s promotion. For those 
who live west of Ludgate Hill Woolwich is 
almost as inaccessible as Birmingham. Lon- 
doners know too much of the unspeakable 
horrors of a train journey to the arsenal. 
Besides, London is devoid of that fine and 
fervid local patriotism which so distinguishes 
Birmingham, and the man who lives in Ken- 
sington or Bloomsbury can never be brought 
to regard himself as a fellow citizen and 
brother of the man who lives in Woolwich. 
A really representative London team which had 
its headquarters at the Oval might possibly 
prove an attraction to Londoners generally, 
but football at Woolwich, Millwall, or Totten- 
ham can never arouse any but the merest 
local interest. The president of the Football 
League has often told me that in his opinion 
a first-rate team at the Crystal Palace would 
whet the palate of the jaded Londoner, but if 
Mr. Bentley for his sins—if he has any—were 
compelled to travel to Sydenham even once 
a week he would, I think, realise why Lon- 
doners have no belief in a Crystal Palace team. 


Corinthians on the Up-grade.—In their 
match against Fulham the Corinthians showed 
much of the form one associates with the days 


of G. O. Smith, Oakley, Lodge, and Gosling. 
All their forwards were good, but the pick of 
the basket was Ryder. Ryder is distinctly a 
man of moods. On his off days there cannot 
be many worse players in England, but at his 
best he is one of the most accomplished for- 
wards in the country. On Saturday week he 
revelled in the mud and was far too clever for 
the men of Fulham. Although the Corinthians 
were easily the better 
side I thought them 
lucky to win by so large 
a margin as 6 goals 
to 2. For once in a 
way they made the very 
most of their opportuni- 
ties, and some of their 
shots were perfectly 
dazzling. Fulham, on the 
other hand, seemed quite 
incapable of shooting 
with any accuracy. 


Expert Criticism.— 
I have just read a very 
interesting article by 
F. H. R. Alderson on 
the English Rugby 
Union _ international 
team. Mr. Alderson, of 
course, is not merely an 
old international but he 
has followed the game 
closely for many years, 
and consequently 
speaks as one having 
authority and not as one of the scribes. He 
thinks that under existing arrangements it is 
almost impossible for the selection committee 
to pick the best team England is capable of 
producing. The area in which Rugby foot- 
ball is played is so wide that it is quite 
impossible for five or even six men to cover 
it, and although the committee travels hun- 
dreds of miles during the season to see all 
the county matches there 
are still many good men 
and true that must 
necessarily escape their 
notice. For the last two 
years, for instance, the 
north-west of England 
had no representative 
and last year the south- 
west had none, Mr. 
Alderson’s cure for this 
state of things is to 
enlarge the selection 
committee, but under no 
conditions does he think 
it would be possible for 
any committee to find a 
team as good as those 
who did duty for Eng- 
land ten years ago. 
This, he says, is espe- 
cially the case in the 
forward line. There is 
no one now to take the 
place of the big, fast 
Yorkshire forwards that 
we used to have in the 
English teams; if we 
get a big forward he is 
generally clumsy and as 
slow as .an_ elephant. 
There is no doubt that 
there is not the choice 
of men there used to 
be, for England has 
not yet recovered from 
the split in her ranks. 
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Lilley practising at the nets at the Adelaide Oval. The wicketkeeper 
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Mr. Alderson has a very poor opinicn of the 
forwards selected for the Welsh match at 
Leicester. They are, he thinks, with the 
exception of Milton, a slow lot, and poor 
tacklers and very rarely follow up. If 
Mr. Alderson is right in his estimate it is 
not easy to see what chances we have of 
defeating Wales on the gth of next month. It 
is perfectly certain that if the Welshmen are 
as good as they were last year we shall be 
outplayed behind the pack, and if our pack 
consists of a slow lot of poor tacklers who 
never follow up the Welshmen will be kept 
busy getting tries and kicking goals. 


A Trial of Endurance.— Dawson, it appears, 
is quite willing to defend the billiard cham- 
pionship against Stevenson, but seems anxious 
that the match should be 18,000 up instead of 
half that number. As the rules governing 
the billiard championship stand at present 
Dawson must either play a game of 9,000 up 
or resign his title, and I do not fancy it is in 
the least likely the Billiard Association will 
alter their rules to please him even if Steven- 
son were quite willing to play the longer 
game. Dawson is physically a much stronger 
man than Stevenson, and hence no doubt his 
desire to convert the billiard championship 
into a test of endurance as well as of skill. 
I suppose Dawson has gone thoroughly into 
the pros and cons of the financial question, 
but I doubt if even from the point of view of 
gate money the longer game should be played. 
The billiard public in London can be kept 
more or less at fever heat for a week, as the 
Dawson-Stevenson match last March clearly 
proved, but their interest cannot be main- 
tained at a high temperature for a longer 
period. Even in the Roberts-Dawson match 
before the fortnight was finished there were 
many vacant seats to be found in the Egyptian 
Hall, and it is no disparagement of Dawson 
and Stevenson to say that neither possesses 
the drawing power of John Roberts. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


ot very long ago there appeared, in a 
weekly paper greatly admired by the 
domestic class, an article with the thrilling 
title, ‘* Are Policemen Flirts ?” The issue was 
quickly bought up in Belgravia, Kensington, 
and other fashionable localities, and the article 
was read in breathless suspense by thousands 
of tender and confiding cooks. It need hardly 
be said that the article proved quite incon- 
clusive. It set out by stating that undoubt- 
edly there was an impression abroad that as 
a class policemen were unreliable in affaires 
ae ceur, and unfortunately there appeared to 
be only too good grounds for suspecting that 
often the heart that beat beneath the blue 
uniform was black and perfidious. Having 
thus prepared his readers for the worst the 
writer went on to say that while this was so 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that it 
followed that all policemen were mere flirts. 
Nothing, in fact, was further from the truth. 
There were black sheep in every flock no 
doubt, but to say that as a class policemen 
were flirts would be a foul aspersion on a 
gallant body of men. 


Ths article was recalled by an address 
which Mr. Justice Grantham gave the 
other day to the Leeds policemen, the title of 
which might appropriately be, “ Should Police- 
men Play Golf?” Mr. Justice Grantham is 
emphatically of opinion that they should not, 
and but for the fact that he was addressing 
the servants of the law one would be inclined 
to imagine that the learned judge was pulling 
their legs. With equal point he might have 
bade them avoid polo or motor racing, since 
in England, at any rate, golf is quite as much 
out of the reach of the policeman. But the 
judge apparently believes with Mr. John Burns 
that golf is played by the masses in England, 
and hugging this delusion to his breast he 
sees in it only a selfish amusement and an 
enemy of cricket which gives them “some ra- 
tional amusement in which they could take an 
interest instead of as at so many places where 
they had nothing to.do in their leisure hours, 
spending it either in solitary confinement or 
else in the gin palace. [ say to you men 
of the Leeds Cricket Club,” continued his 
lordship, “ don’t touch golf ; stick to your bats. 
Play the game in which all of you are united 
for the good of the whole eleven instead of 
looking after your own particular pleasure.” 


ithout dwelling on the painful insinuation 

that the members of the police force, 

when not either on ‘duty or at cricket, are apt 
to be either in solitary confinement or in the 
gin palace, it cannot be said that the rest of 
Mr. Justice’ Grantham’s remarks are distin- 
guished either by knowledge or discernment. 
A great deal of conventional nonsense is 
talked about the unselfishness of football and 
cricket and their consequent high educative 
value. We have no desire to decry either 
of those games in order to exalt golf, but if 


GOLF AT HELOUAN, EGYPT 
A Soudanese caddie 


recent experience has taught us anything it 
is that the quality most valuable in men, 
whether individually or collectively, is self- 
reliance—the ability to think and act for one- 
self. This is pre-eminently what golf teaches 
aman; and surely a game that teaches seli- 
reliance is better for the pr. al purposes of 
a policeman than one which, whatever its 
merits, tends to the division of responsibility. 
The temptation, for instance, fora policeman 
who was also a footballer to blow his whistle 
in an emergency instead of acting promptly 
“on his own ” must be almost irresistible. 
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M* Justice Grantham did not tell the 

policemen what game he thought best 
for his Majesty’s judges, but it may be pre- 
dicated that a game that is good enough for 
the Lord Chancellor himself, the Master of 
the Rolls, and not a few of his lordship’s own 
colleagues is probably good enough for police- 
men when they can come by it. 


Whittingehame, the Premier’s home in East 

Lothian, is within an hour’s motor run 
of most of the many famous golf courses. 
which lie up and down the coast. When in 
residence Mr. Balfour plays most at North 
Berwick and Dunbar, but like most keen 
golfers he keeps a putting green close to his. 
own front door. The same can be seen on 
the right of the photograph of Whittinge- 
hame House reproduced below, 


t the annual dinner of the Richmond Golf 
Club, which was held at the Hotel Cecil 
on December 18, Lord Shand, who is a 
member of the club, made a most amusing 
speech. Recalling the foursomes he used to: 
play many years ago over Musselburgh with 
the late Lord President Inglis, Lord Ruther- 
ford Clark, Lord Lee, and other colleagues on 
the Scottish Bench, he said he was the only 
golfer alive or dead who had the honour of 
having two bunkers called after him. One of 
these is at Musselburgh and the other is at 
Biarritz. Lord Shand said he was not sure 
whether that would be regarded completely as. 
an honour, but he could assure his audience 
that their title was bestowed entirely because 
of the persistent success with which he drove 
over them. The Lord Chancellor, another 
member of the Richmond club, was also 
present at the dinner and spoke, warmly com- 
mending the game and the sportsmanlike and 
genial spirit which it fosters. 
cfehere are now six or seven golf courses in 
Egypt, mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo, and the royal and ancient game is a 
most popular addition to the attractions of 
Egypt as a winter resort. The chief and 
best course is at Helouan, and this despite the 
fact that it is right on the desert and there 
is not a blade of grass from one end of the 
course to the other. The holes, however, are 
sporting and require great if peculiar skill and 
address to play properly. Helouan is a nice 
place with plenty of other amusements and 
distractions, and there is a capital hotel. 
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MOTOR SPARKS-WEEK BY WEEK. 


German Troops and Race.—The German 
Emperor has promised a division of troops to 
guard the Gordon Bennett racecourse, which 
it is said will be “roped off.” This means 
174 miles of rope, the track being eighty-seven 
miles long. The Kaiser himself selected the 
starting and finishing point of the course. 


Alien Drivers.—The decision of the inter- 
national congress that an automobile club may 
appoint any person of whatsoever social status 
and nationality it chooses to drive the club 
cars in the Gordon Bennett race will produce 
a curious motor topsy-turvydom. To keep 
the international character of the cup a rule 
should be enacted that both cars and their 
drivers should be made in the country which 
the team represents. Two Belgians are to 
drive for Germany, Jarrott is to drive for 
France, and there is nothing to prevent a Jap, 
a Hindu, or a Chinaman 
from forming the 
American team. 


Militant Motors.— 
The Hotchkiss firm is 
not the only militant one 
whose warlike talents are 
turning into the peaceful 
paths of motor building. 
The Brotherhood firm 
which supplies torpedo 
engines to nearly every 
“nation under the sun is 
now turning out motor 
cars for all purposes to 
be known as the Brother- 
hood-Crocker motors. 
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Motor Horse. —A 
“motor horse” was on 
view at the Paris salon 
which can be attached 
to any type of carriage, 
thus converting the 
brougham or victoria in 
the coach-house into an 
automobile. But no 
“motor horse” will 
become popular until it 
is readily detachable and 
is so constructed that it 
may be applied at will 
to dogcart, brougham, 
victoria, or waggonette. 
The time for this is not 
yet. 


Alcohol as Fuel.—Alcohol as fuel has 
apparently fallen into the background. Spas- 
modic efforts are made every now and again 
to prove its efficacy, but even in France and 
Germany where so much has been made of 
the use of alcohol resulting in a godsend to 
farmers no extended trials seem to be in view. 
In England—well, England is hopeless so far 
as new fields of motor experiments are con- 
cerned. We are content seemingly in motor 
matters to play third fiddle to France and 
Germany. 


Car Vintage.—Wine fanciers want old 
vintages. The average car buyer says to 
manufacturer or agent, “Is this a 1904 
model ?” and buys it on the assurance. He 
does not stop to inquire whether the vintage 
can be verified or whether there are any real 
improvements. The fact that it is 1904 is quite 
enough Zer se. 


Not Fair Dealing.—Many local car agents 
complain of would-be buyers who get free runs, 
monopolise days in discussing the merits of a 
special type of vehicle, and then buy the car 
elsewhere ‘‘through a friend” who can get a 
discount of a few pounds off the price. In 
such cases all the local agents frequently 
“combine” against this type of buyer, and 
when he wants spare parts or accessories in a 
hurry not only keep him waiting an uncon- 
scionable time, but charge him 200 per cent. 
above trade price. ‘The few pounds he saved 
in the car purchase proves the dearest bar- 
gain of his life. 


Motor Van Union.—The Automobile Club 
is forming a branch section of the Motor 
Union, whose membership is open to all firms 
and individuals using motor vans and motor 
waggons. In view of the proposed new Local 


THE NEW MOTOR VAN MADE FOR THE GERMAN POST OFFICE 


Government Board’s appointment of a depart- 
mental committee to consider tare weight, 
width of tyres, and diameter of wheels before 
issuing new regulations, the owners of com- 
mercial motor vehicles should join the new 
union. It is a pity while the club is doing so 
much to consolidate motor interests that it 
should not yield to the almost unanimous 
wish of its provincial branches and discon- 
tinue “ motor trading,” ze., touting for paid 
motor advertisements in the club journal, a 
step which necessarily detracts from its inde- 
pendence and impartiality. 


Cars and House Parties.—The motor 
hiring season is very slack in winter, largely 
because so few “shut-in” motors are pro- 
curable. Buta great many motors have been 
requisitioned from London car liveries for two 
or three weeks for Christmas and New Year 
house party use 
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A Novel Carriage.—Mr. Jarrott tells me 
he is building a charming little victoria body 
to fit to the Oldsmobile car, which the great 
racer invariably uses as a runabout in town. 
It is expected to be a very-attractive little 
carriage. 


Covered Cars.—The French are fond of 
make believe, but they do not cherish the 
conviction we Britishers cling to of possessing 
a climate fit for open cars the year round. 
At this time of year in Paris fully 85 per cent. 
of motor cars in the streets are canopied, 
screened, and closed in. Nearly all our 
motorists in this country will be taking their 
Christmas spins in open cars, 


Rough-and-tumble Use.—Now an open 
car is for at least eight months of our British 
year merely a rough-and-tumble vehicle for 
use only by the weatherproof. No motor car- 
owner whose _ garage 
does not include a “ top” 
can pride himself on 
having a “carriage” in 
the sense of a vehicle 
for calls, shopping, 
dinners, and theatres. 
And the fact that it has. 
not become the fashion 
in this country to cover 
our cars has been an 
enormous set-back to the: 
motor industry. The 
thrifty, practical French- 
man realises one owner,. 
one car, and that for 
one vehicle to fit every 
possible social business 
and sporting purpose is a 
great incentive to buyers. 


Luggage on the Car. 
—To use a car canopy 
as a luggage carrier is. 
convenient though not 
ornamental, but drivers: 
are apt to forget in nego- 
tiating corners too sud- 
denly that the luggage 
on top counts. We re- 
cently saw a 24 h.p. car 
capsize at a sharp corner: 
owing to its top-heavi- 
ness from the amount 
of luggage aloft. 


Anti-freezer for Lamps.—A solution of 
sodium chloride should be substituted for the 
water used in the generator reservoirs of 
acetylene lamps as this solution does not 
freeze. Common salt should not be used 
since this contains magnesium chloride, which 
has an injurious effect on metals, 


Cars that Talk.— A veteran motorist 
declares that motor cars have a distinct 
language in which they express their needs. 
He says his cars “squeal for oil, grunt for 
petrol, and purr contentedly when running all 
right.” This car linguist says no doubt 
electric, petrol, and steam cars have three: 
distinct and separate tongues. 

Cold, Unfeeling Cars. —A_horse-lover 
says cars are cold, unfeeling things with no 
regard for their owners or anybody else. A 
car addicted to kissing might be an awkward 
possession, 
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By Arnold Golsworthy. lUlustrated by S. H. Sime. 


af did not have a very successful evening at 

the Pavilion. I had taken some trouble 
to dodge the Sime person and flattered my- 
self that I was going to have a very pleasant 
time. Instead of which, when I tried to 
get admitted on a free ticket my card was 
promptly returned with the suggestion that I 
should call again to-morrow. As, however, 
I do not come and go at the bidding of mere 
music-hall managers, I put down my 6s, at 
the box office like a real person and secured 
a seat in the third row of stalls. The only 
drawback was that in the next seat to mine 
was a large, fat gentleman—so large, in fact, 
that he positively bulged over the arms of my 
seat. I pointed out to the attendant that 
there wasn’t much of my seat left after the fat 
man was comfortably accommodated, but he 
said if I had anything to complain of I must 
see the manager. That shut me up com- 
pletely, and I crept meekly into my seat and 
did what I could to keep the fat man’s elbow 
from using my ribs as a convenient resting 
place. 


“phe Sisters Geretti were two charming 

young lady trapezists who came on 
with a look of determination and bowed coldly 
as if they could never be any more than 
friends to us. I wondered why they looked 
so resolute until I saw their performance, and 
then it was all clear. I don’t think I have 
seen anything so brisk and smart before. 
One of the sisters flings herself down back- 
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wards, hanging by her knees, and almost at 
the same instant the other sister is sliding 
down her to within an inch or two of 


the ground. The movement is so 
rapid that your first impression is that 
they have fallen out of their rather 
precarious seats and are going to hit 
the stage with a noisy and painful 
bump. It is all, however, part of 
the performance. The next moment 
they are up on their trapezes again, 
and the entire display could not have 
occupied more than three seconds. 
The sisters are not only muscular but 
agile to a degree, and the rapidity ot 
their movements is as amazing as 
their cleverness. When they lay 
down their arms, so to speak, they 
hang in the most strenuous manner 
by their teeth, and go through pleasing 
little evolutions that show that they 
have learned every trick of their 
rather trying trade, 


M* Nell Richardson, who came 

on in a simple gown with a 
wreath of flowers on her brow, re- 
minded one of the fair Ophelia as 
much as anything. Miss Richardson 
is a soprano vocalist, and she sang 
that evening the old sweet song of 
love. As far as I could make 
out the lovers were wandering 
along by a stream side by side. 
I think, however, that that is 
quite the usual thing. When 
lovers take to wandering alone. 
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one several yards in front of the other, there 
is usually nothing to make a soprano song 
about. It is pretty certain that there has 
been one of those little fancy quarrels that do 
not mean anything, except for the moment 
she is very obstinate and he is very horrid. 
Miss Richardson is quite right, therefore, in 
having her hero and heroine side by side. 


Tt Sisters Finney are four young ladies in 

bathing suits and also in a tank of 
water. One of the young ladies is extremely 
pretty and the others are very good-looking. 
As I do not know their names I cannot be 
accused of making odious comparisons be- 
cause, of course, each of them can now lay 
the flattering unction to her soul that she is 
the extra special beauty. Long-distance 
swimming in a tank about 6 ft. square is out 
of the question, of course, and the chief direc- 
tion the performance takes is in the way of 
lengthened periods of submersion. Indeed, 
one of these seemed to me to be quite pheno- 
menally long. One of the ladies dropped a 
number of coins in the water and undertook 
to pick them up with her lips, not using her 
hands at all. At the end of her trial she rose 
to the surface, and emptying the coins from 
her dainty mouth into her equally dainty 
hand counted them in proof of her prowess. 
There were just seventy-nine coins, and such 
a feat is rather remarkable. 


oreman and Fannan are eccentric come- 
dians of the drollest type, and their little 
song about the blow that almost killed father 
is quite too ridiculously funny for anything. 
Mr. Leo Stormont gave us ‘‘a song of the 
times ” entitled ‘‘ No FEAR,” which I suppose 
is as much as to say, Not for Joe! 


HAROLD 
AND 
Peacy 
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The Possibilities of Leather.—I doubt if 
ever before in the history of modes the possibili- 
ties of leather have been realised to such an 
extent as they are at present, at least for the 
feminine portion of humanity. Leather doublets 
and leather jerkins are terms we all became 
acquainted with in our schooldays, but they 
were confined to the “mere” man and his 
good wife exploited more feminine attire. It 
is not only in the realm of the motor coat, 
however, that the uses of leather are recog- 
nised. For myself I am prepared to prophesy 
a great future for the leather petticoat. 
Businesslike and severe as it appears to 
‘be when one mentions it incidentally it is 
by no means’so in reality, and besides 
being essentially warm and comfortable it 
is neither bulky nor incommodious. I saw 
a charming example the other day which 
‘would have revolutionised the ideas of 
anyone who was disposed to combat this. 
innovation carried out in a soft prepared 
ivory leather and finished with a very deep 
kilt of satin the same tint as the leather 
threaded with ribbon to match and adorned 
with insertions and motifs of lace. As for 
the newest motor costume, the grand chic 
of the moment as shown at the great auto- 
mobile show in Paris a short while ago is 
a skirt of leather worn with a fur bolero and 
having under sleeves of leather to corre- 
spond with the jzpox. In some cases the 
latter is trimmed with dayadére bands of 
fur, and one of the smartest and most 
sensible combinations is a coat of seal 
with a skirt of seal-brown leather to 
match. 


Motor Coats.—Personally I have 
always preached the gospel of the 
seal coat for the fair chauffeuse, 
there being, in my estimation, no fur 
to equal it; but as a matter of fact 
the moleskin 
bolero with 
leather skirt 
and the er- 
mine coat 
and white 
leather skirt 
were even 
more admired 
at the show. 
Ome scan 
hardly __re- 
commend a 


white cos- 
tume, how- 
Ces tot 


motoring as 
itis at present 
practised. It 
is all very well for the town chauffeuse 
in her snug little motor brougham who has 
nothing more serious in contemplation than 
a little shopping and a few calls, For such 
the amount of fashion and fancy displayed in 
the construction of her costume might be 
absolutely unlimited, but where real business 
is meant it is another matter altogether. I 


have recently been interviewing a very novel 
kind of motor coat which has been “ invented ” 
by one of the best-known authorities in the 
world of dress. It is almost a smock in 
shape, being carried out in a stout box cloth 
lined with fur and fastened over the shoulder 
and down the side under the arm. Of course 
its effectiveness is 
due in a_ great 
measure to the im- 
maculate manner 
in which it is cut, 


A CHARMING DINNER DRESS 


Of pale pink satin souple trimmed with Irish insertion and white Chantilly lace 


for otherwise it is absolutely plain with no 
seams down front or back, the only embellish- 
ment being a little castellated yoke piped with 
some contrasting colour as well as a curious 
arrangement in front which suggests a couple 
of slash pockets but which is in reality an 
ingeniously-contrived muff. Blue cloth with 
pipings of buff or red and white are both 
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favourite combinations, and an exceptionally 
smart ensemble was of white scouring serge 
with a little yoke of amethyst leather. 


Concerning Fur.—And when the long fur 
coat is adopted for motoring—and there are 
no signs as yet of its being ruled out of court 
altogether in spite of the introduction of the 
leather and fur costume—I should like to say 
a word or two for Baltic seal. It is an excel- 
lent pelt in every way for those who cannot 
afford the more costly dark sealskin as it 
stands any amount of rain and is uninjured 
by grease or oil, which can easily be removed 
with a little soap and water. It has a beau- 
tiful silvery exterior, too, which is exceedingly 
becoming to most people, and lends itself 
admirably as a background to a collar and 
cuffs of a darker fur. I have seen some very 
handsome coats carried out in this fur, and 
I hear that it wears magnificently and is 
never in need of “repair” or renovation, 
virtues to be well considered in these days 
when there are so many items of the 
toilette for the fashionable é/égante to con- 
sider. Another fur which I marvel has 


not been put to more frequent use by the 


chaufftuse up to date is the civet cat. True, 
we generally associate the fur in question 
with a very pronounced odour, and this is 
probably the reason why it has been so 
generally tabooed, but as a matter of fact 
when subjected to a proper treatment this can 
be easily overcome ; on one occasion on which 
I encountered it in the form of a lining it 
had absolutely no smell at all. It is, besides, 
one of the most effective furs possible, being 
of a soft, glossy black covered with what have 
all the appearance of white flakes, and is very 
rich and cosy in substance. As regards motor 
toques the eider duck provides, perhaps, the 
best of all as it is as light as the proverbial 
feather, of which it may be said to be com- 
posed, and, of course, will stand as heavy a 
drenching as the elements can _ possibly 
provide. Several of the new motor toques, 
too, are provided with curtains of fur at the 
back in several different varieties, the favourite 
being ermine. These are brought round the 
head and fastened in front and make a 
charming supplement to a cloth or leather 
toque or simple hat. 


On the Subject of Blouses.—Whether it 
is owing to the fact that nearly everyone pos- 
sesses a fur coat nowadays and consequently 
requires a light garment underneath I cannot 
pretend to say, but this season the number ot 
blouses of a light and airy description which 
one sees exploited at all times of the day far 
surpasses those of other winters. The newest 
method of treating those carried out in chiffon 
or mousseline is by insertions of lozenge-shapea 
pieces of cloth set into the yoke or front with 
fagot stitch, a blouse of white mousseline de 
soie having insertions of orange cloth forming 
the yoke, while it was further trimmed with 
rows of narrow orange velvet ribbon, and the 
deep ceinture of orange velours to) correspond 
was decorated with paste buttons with orange 
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velvet centres. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful creations of the kind that I have ever 
examined, the sleeves fitting over the shoulder, 
with the full Zowf beginning from a - little 
above the elbow, and having long tight cuffs 
adorned with velvet and tiny paste buttons, 
A blouse of fine faced cloth in a shade 
of pale mauve was supplemented with lozenge- 
shaped insertions of velvet of a much darker 
colour, the ceinture in this instance being of 
the very palest leaf-green which harmonised 
with it to perfection ; 1 have also recently come 
across another charming blouse of soft cream 
satin, the yoke formed of squares—in lieu of 
pastilles—of jade-coloured chiffon connected 
with hairpin work. And speaking of blouses 
I should like to mention the new stitching, 
which although it has only recently made its 
appearance has already achieved a succés fou. 
It is very effective in taffetas or velvet, being 
carried out in a very coarse thread of silk 
which has the effect of a twist of soie d’Alger, 
and an under and thinner thread of a con- 
trasting colour. It is by no means a large 
matter, but at present it is the trifles which 
rule the world of dress, and Madame La 
Mode’s most important schemes stand or fall 
on the merits of these trifles. 


Coiffure Ornaments.—I hear that theatre 
coiffures are gradually undergoing a change, 
and the little upright ornaments which were 
so much in vogue a short while ago in Paris 
seem to be becoming 
less and less popular. 
Instead of them there 
are wide, flat orna- 
ments and bows in 
gold or silver galon 
and in shaded faz/- 
lettes, some of which 
are carried out in jet 
and others in the 
exquisite rose or 
deep blue shading to 
white. Another very 
popular innovation is 
a band of gold galon, 
to which is attached a 
gold flower on either 
side poised just over or 
behind the ears. For 
a broad face this is 
decidedly becoming as 
it takes away from the 
appearance of width, 
but it should be care- 
fully avoided by those 
of my sex who may be 
blessed, or the reverse, 
with a long, thin coun- 
tenance and narrow 
head, the indiscrimi- 
nate adoption of cer- 
tain fashions without 
any reference to their 
own particular “ type” 


of face being the 
reason why some 
women never look 


well even when gowned in the very smartes* 
frocks from the Ville Lumiére. A French- 
woman of the upper class never errs 
in this respect, and an American is equally 
solicitous of setting off her good points and 
concealing her bad. There are certain of our 
own countrywomen, however, who labour 
under the delusion that provided they are 
wearing gowns which have cost them a 
considerable sum and which are strictly up 
to date they are necessarily well dressed—an 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


error which is responsible for a great deal 
and is certainly not shared by their friends 
and acquaintances. 


Plasmon Cookery Book.—Every year the 
International Plasmon Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, issue a little Plasmon cookery book of 
dainty, nutritious, and economical dishes for 


THE NEW MOTOR COSTUME 


Bolero in seal, moleskin, or other fur, with skirt of leather 


every household. The book has gradually 
increased im s been added to on 
each occasion, with the mesullt that it is now 
an invaluable little prod 
cookery for all oc 
delicacies for inv: 


ction, containing 

including palatable 
ds amd a wariety of delicious 
sweets and savouries wich well deserve 
the name. In view of children’s parties and 
merrymakings jim gemerall I should like to 
quote a “Plasmon famey sweet” which is 
very easily made amdl thoth looks and tastes 
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delicious. Ingredients : Twelve sponge fingers 
two bananas, one gill cream, one dessert spoon- 
ful Plasmon. Method: Arrange the sponge 
fingers prettily in a glass dish, peel and slice 
the bananas, whip up the cream with a table- 
spoonful of sugar and the Plasmon; add the 
sliced banana, pile high in the centre of the 
sponge, decorate with preserved cherries and 
angelica; garnish with chopped pistachios. 
The book is priced at 1s. and can be secured 
from the headquarters of the firm, 56, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Dainty Dessert Biscuits.—And speaking 
of delicacies for parties and children’s /é¢es 
1 should like to mention the Biscuits Pernot 
which I have lately been “sampling” with 
the utmost appreciation. They are the 
daintiest little biscuits imaginable made in all 
manners of shapes—small shells, cockleshells, 
and what not—and add materially to the 
decoration of the supper or tea table besides 
delighting the small peop'e in particular by 
their curious and attractive exteriors. I cannot 
pretend to have gauged the intricacies of their 
ingredients but I can at least testify to the 
fact that they are every whit as nice as they 
look, and I can most strongly recommend 
them to the ‘powers that be” in every 
household. 


Important to Prrcchasers.—The flight of 
time has never struck me so forcibly as this 
week when I realised that on Monday we 
shall have actually come round again to the 
great winter sale at Peter Robinson’s (Regent 
Street). Marvellous bargains are to be the 
order of the day—even more astonishing con- 
cessions than heretofore, from dress materia}s 
to children’s frocks—and I should like to 
remind you that to miss participation in the 
great sale bargains you will find there is to 
lose one of the greatest opportunities of the 
season. Concerning evening coats alone there 
are no fewer than fifty full-length samples in 
all shades of coloured cashmeres, charmingly 
trimmed with velvet ribbon to match and 
tinished with smoked fur, the lining being of 
quilted silk, which are to be procured at 
59s. 6d.—think of it !—instead of the usual 
price, 75s. 6d., and among the dinner gowns 
there are all manner of dainty designs, while 
the plethora of other good things are too 
varied for description and far too tempting to 
be passed over by the bargain-hunter. 


Sale Bargains.— Now that we are 
thinking and speaking so much of sales 
and bargains I should like to remind 
you that the sale at D. H. Evans and 
Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, is in progress, 

- and wonderful indeed are the oppor- 
tunities afforded the bargain-hunter. 
Taking the blouse department alone 
you will be able to secure all manner 
of astonishing barzains as, for in- 
stance, a very dainty and dressy little 
blouse slip in twill flannel with orien- 
tal trimming in pretty contrasting 
shades which has actually come down 
to 6s. 11d. from 11s. 9d. Then, too, 

there is a charming little black chiffon evening 
blouse, the sleeves finished with long, soft, 
hanging frills and gathered round the aécolle- 
tage above a deep handkerchief flounce, which 
is to be had for ‘the really nominal figure 
of 27s. gd. I should like to mention, too, 
that in the lace department there are unmade 
black Russian net robes trimmed with satin 
ribbon with net and ribbon for bodice and 
sleeves, the price of the exsembles being only 
16s. 11d. DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, January 12 and 26 
Ticket Days, January 13 and 27 
Settling Days, January 14 and 28 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


1903.—In making a retrospect of the so-called “worst year of 
modern times ” it is impossible not to be struck by the impression 
that business has not deserved all the hard things that have been 
said about it. 


MEXICAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY—TRAIN WITH ‘“GUNBOAT” 
ENGINE ABOVE “WASH-OUT” PROTECTION 


It is undeniable that on the Stock Exchange times have been bad 
beyond the experience of the oldest member, but it is by no means 
certain that the extreme reluctance which the public has manifested 
to take part in Stock Exchange operations must necessarily be 
regarded as a national evil. 

It is more than open to question whether the extreme predilection 
for Stock Exchange and other gambling, which had become so _ pro- 
nounced a characteristic of the nation previous to the Boer War, was 
not a sign of national decadence rather than of national prosperity. 

In 1903, though there has been no boom in coal and iron, or in 
any other great national product, such as characterised the last years 
of the old century, the Board of Trade returns for the last eleven 
months—those for December will not be issued until 
next week—clearly show that the industries of the 
country have enjoyed no small measure of prosperity ; 
and even as regards the Stock Exchange, though there 
has been a remarkable absence of speculative dealings, 
a very considerable amount of investment business 
has been attracted by the remarkably low level of 
quotations for the very highest class of Stock Exchange 
securities, and it is by no means to be regarded as an 
unmixed evil that the savings of the thrifty classes 
should have had exceptional opportunities for advan- 
tageous investment, even though unthrifty or specu- 
lative sellers have had to accept unusually unfavourable 
prices. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I cannot but 
feel that I have some reason for thankfulness when I 
look back over the many recommendations which I 
have given my readers to purchase securities, and—as 
I venture to hope—the small number of cases in which 
any of my readers have suffered loss through my re- 
commendations, 
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So faras I can judge from my correspondence, my readers have 
been good enough to show no little generosity of expression in 
recognising my efforts on their behalf. 

In assuring them that, during the coming year, no effort on mv 
part shall be spared to obtain for them reliable information and 
trustworthy guidance, I hope it is not necessary for me to remind 
them of what I said to them in my very first article :-— 


In advising the readers of THe TaTLER on matters financial I shall make no claim 
to infallibility. I pretend to nothing more than an honest desire to speak the truth, so 
far as I know it, ona subject which has engaged my anxious attention for more years 
than I care to remember. 


My Illustrations are this week taken from the Mexican Southern 
Railway, one of the most interesting of the many railways in South 
America built with British capital and still under British control. 
The company was registered on May 9, 1889—the year before the 
great Baring smash—and the line is 228 miles in length. It goes 


- from Puebla to Oaxaca and was originally intended to be continued 


to the Pacific at Tehuantepec, but the section between Oaxaca and 
Tehuantepec is beset by such grave engineering difficulties that it is 
scarcely likely that this section ever will be built, 

The company was practically promoted by the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation, Ltd.—then in the 
zenith of its short-lived company-promoting prosperity—and it was 
the serious liabilities following on this promotion that more than 
anything else caused the subsequent troubles which nearly brought 
about the collapse of the corporation. 

Under a scheme of reconstruction of. the Mexican Southern 
Railway, formulated in 1896, its capital now consists of :— 

4700,000 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock ; 

£600,000 4 per cent. income bonds (of which about £592,160 is 
outstanding) ; and 

£1,000,000 ordinary stock, the dividends on which have slowly 
crept up year by year from r per cent. in 1896-7 to 2} per cent. last 
year, and 2 per cent. this year. 

One of the many difficulties with which the line has had to 
contend are the recurrence of wash-outs occasioned by the raging 
torrents into which after tropical rain the almost dry rivulets of the 
country are rapidly converted, and my two illustrations show the 
manner in which efforts are being made to protect the line by power- 
ful walls of sloping masonry at all threatened points. The first is of 
a protective wall built at kilometre 317 to protect the high embankment 
from what in the winter is an almost dry rivulet, but which during 
the summer rains is a raging torrent, and my readers will notice that 
on the railway line above is shown one of the so-called “ gunboat ” 
engines with spark-arresting smoke-stack. My other illustration is 
of a similar, though differently designed, protection at kilometre 314}, 
and what looks almost like a very rough road below is in the summer 
a deep and rapid river with a powerful and most destructive scour. 

Every effort is being made to improve not only the permanent 
way but the rolling stock of the line, it being recognised by the 
directors that there is no worse economy than attempting to handle 
an increasing traffic by antiquated or ineffective engines, and that 
nothing so rapidly wears out the rails as unsuitable rolling stock. 

I can recall the time when the common stock of this railway was 
regarded as little better than so much voting paper, but now it has a 
fairly steady market at about 4o, and, if, the currency difficulties of 
Mexico can once be overcome and a steady rate of exchange 
established, there is no doubt that the stock will rapidly rise in public 
favour and in actual intrinsic value. 


MEXICAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY—PROTECTIVE WALL AGAINST SUMMER FLOODS 
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Although this year the dividend has had to be reduced from 2} to 2 
per cent. its earnings showed an increase of $105,937, and as during 
the first eight months of the current year the published traffics show 
a further increase of $41,469, and the Mexican dollar during the 
same period has averaged Is, gd., and since June ts. 94d. (as against 
an average of only Is. 84d. during the year 1902-3), it is reasonably 
certain that next year will see a return to 2% per cent., and that in 
course of time this rate will slowly increase. 

It is true that during the year 1902-3 the ratio of working expenses 
rose from 60°60 to 66:21, and that for some years at least we must 
not expect the line to be worked cheaply, but in the long run a some- 
what generous expenditure now will be found the truest economy. 

As regards the prospects of establishing a stable exchange, great 
hopes are founded on the recent visit of Sefior Limantour, the 
Mexican Finance Minister, to this country and the Continent. 


Mexican Tobacco.—Speaking of Sefior Limantour reminds me 
of a scheme on which the great statesman is said to look favourably, 
for amalgamating all the more important cigarette manufactories in 
Mexico. Strenuous efforts are being made by the great American 
Tobacco Trust to capture this organisation, but I hear that Sefor 
Limantour thinks the American capitalist is already too much en 
4vidence in Mexico, and is much more inclined to favour English 
control. We may hear more of this project early in the new year. I 
think there is money in it. 


The Companies Act, 1900.—The annual report for 1902 of the 
Inspector-General in Companies Liquidation—to give the familiar 
Mr. John Smith the sonorous title which he is about to relinquish— 
makes its tardy appearance in the last few days of 1903, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the evidence it affords of the utter failure of the 
Companies Act, 1900, to carry out the well-meant but foolish efforts 
of its numerous parents and guardians to protect avaricious fools 
from the consequences of their own folly, and to make company 
promoters virtuous by Act of Parliament. 

It would be wrong to suggest that the English laws regulating 
companies are incapable of improvement. It would be wrong to 


Suggest that avy English laws are incapable of improvement. I ' 


cannot, however, affect to be greatly distressed to find official 
acknowledgment that szch a discreditable 
as the Companies Act, 1900, has so quickly proved itself as useless 
and mischievous in practical working as was anticipated by all 
sensible people when its foolish provisions were first published. 

The whole weight and strength of the Act are lavished on making 
it almost impossible to frame a prospectus that does not contravene 
some of its elaborate, minute, 
lations. What is the consequence ? Mr. Smith estimates that 
during the two years the Act had been in force—up to the end 
of 1902-~70 per cent. of the ‘companies created: did ‘not issue any 
prospectuses at all. Last year 3,596 new companies were registered, 
and only 449 of them filed prospectuses, . 

In other words, the investors in the other 3,147 companies—the 
capitals of which, by the way, amounted’ to’ £118,283,000—were 
(through the action of this precious Act) deprived of the protection 
of any prospectus at all, and, as’ Mr. Smith’s report proves in quite 
needless detail, companies without 
adapted for fraudulent purposes. ‘ 

In the old days, when almost every respectable company issued a 
Prospectus, Companiés without prospectuses were looked at askance, 
but the new Act gives the dishonest company promoter the excuse 
that “ Nobody does it now; not 10 per cent. of the best companies 
formed issue prospectuses, They have gone out of fashion.” 

This is by no means the only mischief produced by this foolish 
piece of legislation, It has driven out of the country a great deal of 
sound and lucrative financial business. 

Rather than submit to its impracticable provisions, many serious 
companies are brought out abroad that would otherwise be brought 
out here, though rotten concerns still come here and easily evade the 
new Act in one of the ways pointed out by Mr. Smith’s report. 

Even he—though practically one of the authors of this precious 
Act—is loud in his demand for its amendment, but it would be far 
better to frankly admit its well-deserved failure and repeal it 
altogether. 


Buenos Ayres Tramways.—There are probably few cities with 
so many or such good tramways as Buenos Ayres, and, considering 
the immense benefit they are to the public, and the importance of 
spending on them the capital requisite for their due development, it 
would be a great pity if anything occurred to alarm investors as to 
the absolute dona fides of the municipal government of Buenos Ayres, 
under which the tramway system of the city has to be worked, 

Unfortunately the municipality is by no means above suspicion. 
A fortnight ago the Financial Times published a long communica- 
tion from their correspondent in Buenos Ayres indicating that the 
“municipal commission of Buenos Ayres” is engaged ina foolish 


piece of legislative folly ’ 


and preposterously stringent’ regu- ' 


Prospectuses are peculiarly 
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and intemperate crusade against the foreign companies which are pro- 
viding the inhabitants with those conveniences of life which they 
were not enterprising enough to provide for themselves. 

It looks as if it will be necessary for some of these companies to 
appeal to the law courts or to Congress for protection from the 
injustices to which the municipality is trying to subject them, and 
the Financial Times correspondent thinks that this might easily 
recoil on the municipal commission itself and “have the effect of 
restoring to Buenos Ayres an elective municipal council, or the 
nomination of an entirely new commission to take the place of the 
present councillors.” 

I hope this view is correct, but I cannot help feeling that some 
circumspection should be exercised before investing money in Buenos 
Ayres tramways. 

At an early date I hope to place before my readers some 
particulars of the principal English companies which control these 
tramways. 


REVIEW 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR BOOK. (By Thomas Skinner, 
41 11s. 6d.)—The 1904 edition of this indispensable work of reference 
makes its welcome appearance somewhat earlier than usual this year, 
and seems ‘as accurate and up to date as usual. I notice, for 
instance, that the reconstruction of the board of directors of the 
Sweetmeat Automatic Company, which was only announced about 
a week or ten days before the issue of “ Skinner,” is duly recorded— 
not in the addenda but in the regular notice of the company. The 
only actual mistake I have detected is the misspelling of a word in the 
index, but I still think the utility of the work would be greatly enhanced 
by an improved index, ¢.g., Peter Jones, Peter Robinson, and Peter 
Walker and Son, are all indexed (quite correctly) under Jones, 
Robinson, and Walker respectively, as well as under Peter, but the 
Frank Jones Brewing Company is only indexed under Frank. 

Under the word Uruguay there are only three entries and only 
one railway. Now what aconvenience it would be if under the head- 
ing, Uruguay Railways, all the railways in Uruguay were grouped. 
If one knows the evract title of a company it is easy to find it in an 
alphabetically-arranged book without any index, and I venture to 
think that the index should be designed to help those who may want 
to find an entry in a hurry though they may not be able to remember 
the exact title. Many readers might want to look at the notice of 
the “Transandine” railway who might not readily remember the 
long and cumbrous title of the company. 

It is a splendid work, spendidly arrranged, and wonderfully 
accurate. With a little improvement in the index it would be nearly 
perfect. 


MATHIESON’s HANDBOOK.—The 1904 edition of this useful and 
really handy book is even fuller of information than previous editions, 
and I have not succeeded in finding an inaccuracy though I have 
searched diligently, It is a marvel of accuracy and compression, 
containing reliable information in regard to over 2,000 fluctuating ” 
stocks, and shares though it-can easily be carried in a breast pocket. 


MATHIESON’s MINING HIGHEST AND LoWEST.—The latest 
edition of this useful supplement to A/athieson’s Mining Handbook 
forms somewhat sombre reading for speculators in mining shares, 
showing the extent of the depreciation in those popular “ gambles ” 
during 1903. It is accurate and comprehensive. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters Srom the City Editor :— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must’ be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 

(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
‘endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TatLer cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility, 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications, Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 


If an answer by 
stamped directed 
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\N Telegrams : “ Keeneye!, London.” Telephone : 1076 Hammersmith. y 
as > “i LS 
iN SS SS. S. S. E a. SE. F. oP oa. D. 2.2.9. B.D. 7: 


Ns Lee LS SS =’ 


The Ocean Corporation issues the 


“LEADER” POLICY 


against ACCIDENT and DISEASE, and it will be found to 
FULLY JUSTIFY ITS TITLE. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


Head Office: 36 to 44 MoorGate St.. LONDON, E.c 


R. J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary 


Enlarged to about 1,350 Pages. 


Price : United Kingdom, 5s.; Foreign Countries, 6s., post free. 
THE 


SHIPPING WORLD 
YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by MAJOR JONES. 
WITH A LARGE SPECIAL MAP 


Designed and Prepared by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S8.E. 


Showing ATLANTIC ‘‘LANE’’ ROUTES, ROUTES OF STEAMERS AND 

RAILWAYS, the PRODUCTS, PORTS, COALING STATIONS, GOAL- 

FIELDS of the World, and many new Inset MAPS of IMPORTANT 
SHIPPING CENTRES. 


Have you a Friend who is a poor Corres- 
pondent? Present a 


Prices, 
10/6, 14/6, 
16/6, 21/-, 

25/-, 30/-, 42/-, 

to £20, post free. 


A Lasting, Useful 
Token of Friendship. 


PEN 


to make the 
writing 
easier. 


C 
RS 
o 


s 
e Guaranteed. Exchangeable. 
af See Cat- logue, post free. 
a ALSO SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


<i 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
48" 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 37, Ave de l’Opera, PARIS. 


) 
ERTS DAT See ICTR T €0°Gs oo atcaa ET PUlROaR are ee wae 

“The Shipping World Year Book’’ may be ordered from all Newsagents so 
at home and abroad. 


“The Shipping World” Office ; Effingham House, Arundel St,, London, W.C, 
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The LONDON CORSET Co. 
G, NEW BOND STREET, W. 2Q, 


“LA SAMOTHRACE™ 


Every Corset made in Paris 


‘How Parisian ! 


hips, the price 22s. 6d. 


Owing to the exceptionally great 
demand for the L.C.C.’s latest creations, they 
are enavled to sell at 16/11, 17/11, and 19/11 
their White Coutille Corsets, real whalebone 
guaranteed, exquisite shapes, low in bust and 
long over hips. Triumphs of Parisian skill. 


The daintily -designed, properly 
shaped Bust bodices of the London Corset 
Company give and preserve the beautiful out- 
lines of the perfect figure; indispensable to the 
wearers of Tea-gowns, Blouses, &c., price 
10s. 6d. and 19s. 6d. 

La Samothrace.—Satin Ribbon Cor- 
set. A combination of daintiness and strength. 
Especially adapted for figures of slender 
proportions, 16s. 6d. and 19s. 141d. 


Telephone No. 4890 Gerrard. 


What a perfect shape!'’ was the exclamation of the 
lady expert on seeing this Corset of Brocaded Coutille, cut low, and long on 
It is simply delicious. 


Corsets sent on Approval, satisfactory References being given. 


28, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


For the convenience of their customers the London Corset Co. provide 
writing facilities. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Samothrace, London.” 


The London Corset Company’s 
famous Guinea Corset, beautiful in shape, 
material, and finish, in a dozen varieties of 
denoltul fabrics becoming alike to the stout and 
Sim. “! 


The London Corset Company have 
an Elastic Corset in White Coutille, which is 
one of the greatest inventions of the present 
aze, Nothing before has ever been made that 
is such absolute perfect wear for ladies enceinte. 
Price £1 5s. 

A veritable triumph of Parisian Art is 
the Toile de Soie Corset, cut very 
low, and deep over the hips, it. absolutely 
fulfils the requirements of the lady of fashion. 
Price 45s, 


SUSPENDERS 2s. 6d. per pair. 
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PAPERS 


ge 


The 


ae Kingston.” 


Price from 4/- upwards in any shade of colour. 


Late 212-216, Regent Street. 


Sub-Governor : 
Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, KC.M.G. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. 
R. Barclay, Esq. 


Walter Spencer Morgan 


E. H. Cunard, Esq. 
E. J. Daniell, Esq. 
Sir A. Dent, K.C.M.G, 


Funds in Hand exceed 


£5,000,000. 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, 


Write for full Prospectus to the | 
Secretary, 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE’S FOOD. 


GREGORY & Co., 19, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


DPSS SSL SLL LALO PROD EIIS 


Govei nor : 
HENRY F. TIARKS, Esq. 


Directors : 
| Sir W. Dunn, Bart., M.P. 
C, E, Green, Esq. 
Edward Clifton Brown, Esq.| Capt. Philip Green. 
C. E. Hambro, Esq., M.P. Rt. 
Burns, Esq. | T. F. Knowles, Esq. 
R. F. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | G. F. Malcolmson, Esq. 
| M. G. Megaw, Esq. 
D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
| W. R. Moberly, Esq. 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, MARINE, FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 


Old Gavendish St., W. 


ESTIMATES FOR PAINTING. 


Deputy Governor : 
C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esg. 


H. Morley, Esq. 

Spencer J. Portal. Esq. 

W. G. Rathbone, Esq. 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie, 

M.P. 

J. Robarts, Esq. 

V. H. Smith, Esq. 

Capt. Sir G. R. Vyvyan, 

K.C.M.G. 


Claims Paid exceed 


£41,000,000. 


Head Office, 
Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


Neaves 
Food 


FOR 


Lijants, Lnvalids 
and the Aged 


GOLD MEDAL, Woman’s Exhibi- 
tion, London, 1900. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
CENTURY’S REPUTATION. 


Neave’s Food is regularly 
used in the : 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 
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THE SUCCESSES OF ELIZABETH. 


No. 4. 


A Chat on Management. 


EvizaBeETH: You are really mistaken; I have no more house- 
keeping money than you have. 
CatLer: But you always have money for everything you want. 
EvizaBETH: That’s because there are ways of managing. 
CaLLer: And you always have time to do things. 
E.izaABeTH : Management again. 
Cater: I wish I knew what you mean by “ Manage nent.” 
E.izaABETH: Will you let me give you a little lesson ? 
Catter: Gladly. 
ELIZABETH rings for maid, who brings a pot of LEMCO. 
EvizaBeTtH: Here is the whole secret. 


CatLter: Oh! I know LEMCO is excellent, but it means just 
one more thing to buy. 

ELizaABETH : Quite true; but by using it I save buying a great 
many other things. Many things that would be wasted can 


be made up into savoury and delicious dishes by the use of 
LEMCO. 

CaLLER: Oh! 

ExvizapetH: And besides saving money and improving my 


cooking, I also save time. But you must be sure to get 
LEMCO-—the real Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. 


LEMCO 


mg Every reader who has, or is about to have, occasion to make 
3 House Furnishing Purchases, should write at once for a copy of 


WINS : the illustrated Catalogue G A 248 of 


w SineGreat HAMPTONS 


2 Great Annual 


i ICLEARANCE 


January 4 to 30 1904 


Reductions that secure to purchasers an unquestionable saving of from 5/- to 15/- in the £1, afford to all an opportunity that 
needs only to be known to be taken advantage of, and the enormous increase every year in the numbers who avail themselves of 
Hamptons Great January Sale of 


Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, Linens, &c., of the highest class at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


shows that purchasers find the saving they effect is always so great, that this 


Opportunity is one which they cannot afford to neglect 

Having acquired one of the most famous and old established Manufactories of fine Household Linen—that of Messrs. JAS. 
COULSON & CO., of Lisburn, Ireland, and Pall Mall East— Hampton & Sons, will, in January, clear the entire stocks at Half 
Price, prior to re-modelling the London premises, No. 11, Pall Mall East. For details see Catalogue sent free. 

Not less advantageous are the bargains in handsome BRITISH and FOREIGN CARPETS, SILKS, TAFFETAS, 
CHINTZES and CRETONNES, BEDROOM SUITES, SCREENS, SIDEBOARDS, LACE CURTAINS, 
CHINA and GLASS, etc., etc—on many of which the reductions are as great as 75 per cent. 

A Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue G A 248 of this Sale, giving full details of the great reductions at 
which all these high-class goods will be cleared, may be had post free, and should be secured at once by all 


who have occasion to make House Furnishing Purchases. 


HAMPTON @G SONS, Ld. 


PALL MALI EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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E. BROWN & SONS 


7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and at 26, RUE BERGERE, PARIS 


Tata ao Saad: € 

DALGS FOOUS 
a. Vieilles Cie Gyyfereh Redtng 

end Menage? (CS bazes) Foe, 5 


Fa ee 
| "ROYAL 
LUTETISN CREAN 


ey Pate 
EROWN LEATHER Bogts 
& SHOES HARACS: 


——____ + PARIAN ROYAL SEES 
MELTONIAN _WHITE. LUTETIAN NONPAREIL 
BLACKING. Bence Sipeeepalee CREAM. DE GUICHE 


As used in the Royal Gloves, Riding The best for Cleaning Parisian Polish 


scia3t 


MOTHER ano CH » baby, 64 mouths of age. fed Fr Ved y sf a H hold. Breeches, and all | and Polishing Russian | (For Varnishing Dress Boots 
ext ae OEE EL NE MEIER AED i AUS C2078, Readersthe Beats Soft, White Leather and and Brown Leather qud Shoes) is more elastic and 
Durable, and Waterproof. Canvas Goods. Boots, T ennisShoes, &c. |" easier to use than any other, 


Some of the special advantages possessed by 


The Allenburys Foods. 


The Milk Foods closely approximate No diarrhoea, digestive or stomach 
in composition to Human Milk, the troubles need be feared from the use of 
natural and therefore best nourishment the ‘“‘ALLENBURYS"’ Foods. 
for the young infant. 


Mrs. E. ADAIR’S 


90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.; 
5, Rue Cambon, PARIS; 52, West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


REGISTERED GANESH PREPARATIONS. 


The Patent GANESH CHIN STRAP ‘£1 is. 6d.) removes a double chin and restores lost ff 
contours, while the Patent GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP (£1 5s, 6d.) cures the deep lines between 
brows, corners of the eyes, and over the forehead (see ///ustration). 

Registered GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL, 
£1 10s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 

Diable Tonic cures cleanses 

es, £1 Is. 6d. 7s. 6d. 


For the robust and delicate they 


They are as easy of digestion as ma- are alike suitable, and children thrive 
ternal milk, and provide a perfect diet upon them as on no other diet. 
for the formation of firm flesh and 
strong bones. 


The “ALLENBURYS’’ Foods are so 


graduated as to provide the maximum 


The Milk Foods are absolutely free amount of nourishment that the child 
from any noxious germs, and hence are is able to digest at the periods of life 
far superior to cow's milk as obtained for which the foods are respectively 


in towns, especially in the summertime. recommended. 


Milk Food No. I. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3. 


From birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


Be USS Se Fr BO EES OS Us NY 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, Pious court, LONDON. 


9 Lomberd Street, 


nh 
LD (America) says: ‘*Mrs, Adair is the best-known 
er of Beauty Culture in London,” 
. LADy’s PICTORIAL,—“ Mrs. E. Adair has revolutionised 
“the whole system of Phy sical and Beauty Culture.” 
Ladies Taught the New Hygienic Face Treatment and 
Figure Exercises. LADIES ONLY RECEIVED. 


teach 
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50 Years Ago 


was the.time of the crinoline skirt and the “old-fashioned English ‘Winter.’ At that 
time “Van Houten's Cocoa" had been in use for more than 30 years, and was known 
to be the finest of all cocoas; to-day it is the standard cocoa of the world, acknowledged 
alike by cocoa experts and consumers as THE BEST. It is an ideal winter beverage, no 
matter whether it is frosty, damp, or muggy; for it not only contains all the constituents 
necessary for building up the body and furnishing strength and energy, but is as delicious as 
it is healthful. You cannot beat the “best,” and the best beverage for regular family use is 


Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


Vv 
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RHE DALE ER 


A BRIGHT NEW YEAR TO EVERYONE 


MONKEY BRAND TO MAKE HOME BRIGHT AND CHEERFUL, USE MONKEY BRAND 
Makes Tin like Silver, BROOKE’S For Bicycles and Motors, 


Makes Copper like Gold, Mi 0 i K s y BR AN J For Linoleum and Oilcloths, 
Makes Brassware like Mirrors, For Kitchen Tables and Floors. 
Makes Paint like New. SOAP For Pots and Pans, 


Polishes Iron and Steel. Went woe: Clothes: For Cooking Utensils, 
Lightens Labour, BRIGHTENS HOME LIKE A BABY’S SMILE. For a Thousand Household Uses, 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Porr Swuniicut, Encranp. 
The name Lever on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


V1 
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Navy, Scarlet, &c. Usual price, 12/6; 
Sale price, 11/9. 


No. 508 T.—Irish Pea- 

sant made Nainsook 

Bodice, trimmed real 
Torchon lace. 

Sale price, 3/13. 
No. 509 T.—The ‘‘ Evan- 
! thes” Tailor-made 

= Breeches. (Registered) 
No. 391 T.- Smart Marabout Stole, in | These Breeches are made 
black or brown. Usual price, 21/6; in fine whipcord serge, in 
Sale price, 18/11. either navy or black, exact 

No. 392 T.—In white. Usual price, 49/6; to-Illustration. 
Sale price, 42/- Sale price, 13/6. 


No. 68 T.—Effective 


nd Bi 


No. 77 T.—Pretty Washing Japanese 


all over Bodice, in Black, Ivory, Sky, Nil, 


No.125 T.—Llama Wool Sleep- 
ing Vest, the lightest, warmest, 
and most comfortable garment 
ever produced. Sale price, 
112d. ; by post 14d. extra, 


**Gainsboro’” 


Hat, in Longhair Melusine Beaver, 

trimmed ‘“Ombré” Ostrich Feather, 

fastened with handsome Steel Buckle 

and folded Velvet Band round crown 
Sale price, 29/6. 


Overslip, trimmed with Val. Lace Insertions | REMNANTS HALF-PRICE EVERY | No. 469 T.—Japanese Quilted 


D. H. EVANS & Co.,Lo., Oxror St., Lonpon, w. 


Fully Detailed Sale Lists sent Post Commences MONDAY, JAN. 4th, 
Free on Application, containing Wi Ni = R SAI = and continues 
particulars of 809 Special Bargains. Ei || throughout the Month. 
, ~ EN 


(i x 
‘cota e 


Wool Spencers, hand-knit (as 
supplied by us to Royalty). 
Short waists. This Spencer is 
; pésheulecly ded ae wear 

under riding habit, blouse, or 
No. 431T.—French Hand-made shirt. Its elasticity renders it 
Nightdress; fine Cambric, trimmed perfect fitting, prevents any No. 92 T.— Useful Cashmere 
al. 


lace and insertion (exact to bulkiness of figure, and gives Overslip, beautifully tucked, 
Illustration). Usual price, 8/6; warmth without weight. Sale With yoke of American Tor- 
Sale price, 5/11. price, white 2/63 ; grey, 2/53. chon Insertion joined by faggot 


work. In ivory, black, cardinal, 
pink, sky, heliotrope. Usual 
price, 10/11; Sale price, 8/113. 


We GUARANTEE to 
Country Customers 
sending POST 
ORDERS same Bene- 
fits and Attention as 
to those making 
personal selections, 


No. 177 T._Smart Evening Costume Skirt, 
as illustration, in Spot Net, with Veiling of Plain 
Net over Glace Foundation, with Net and Lace 
for Bodice. Sale price, 69/6. 


No. 181 T.— Tweed 
Coat, lined squirrel lock, 
exact to Illustration, in 
sac and semi-sac. 
Usual price, 63/- ; 
Sale price, 49/6. 


No. 265 T.—Fine Net Unmade Robe, trimmed 
silk cord appliqué and Chantilly lace medallions, 
with bodice and sleeves, in black or cream. 
Price 37/6. 


Our Speciality—‘* The Oxford ' special 
Cut Thumb. 

No. 117 T.—4-Button Suede, in all 

Shades, 2/64 ; Usual roc 2/11h. 


Black ditto, 2. 


ae 395 ae neat , Martin 

Stole. Usual price, 44 guineas. 

Sale price, 4 guineas. me st iT —Towels, irish 
i uckaback, a ure Linen, 

Silk Dressing Gowns, with con- “No, 494 T-—The. New. Flat Damask Pattern (as Illustration), 


Navy, Turquoise, Mauve, and all New FRIDAY DURING SALE. trasting Silk Linings, large Turn- Shape Muff, to match. as F 
Shades, Usual price, 18/11; down Collar, strapped white. Usual Usual price, 44 guineas; size, 75 in. ar yp rhe oe 
Sale price, 14/11. price, 49/6; Sale price, 39/11. Sale price, 4 guineas. . 
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For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of the Muscles and 
Joints, as well as all Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes 
and Sportsmen, as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. Positive 
cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Toothache, Feetache, 
Sprains, Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Headache, Weak and Painful 
Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 


Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder 
Blades, and in the Small of the Back. There is no preparation in 
the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 


The world has been searched for the best ingredients for the 
Elimination of Pain, Stiffness, and Soreness. These are all embodied 
in GYPTICAN OIL. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


4/1; and 2/G per Bottle, of Boots’, Day’s, and Taylor’s Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers, or direct from the Proprietors. 


The 2/6 size holds three times as muchas the 1/1} size, and both hold 
25 per cent. more than any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE on APPLICATION 


GYPTICAN OIL Co, Ln. 


(E. M. GEDDES, Managing Director), 


17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 


For the Face, Hands, & Arms. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, CURATIVE. 

Removes Freckles, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Cures Eruptions, and renders 


the Skin soft, smooth and delicate. 
Sizes 2/3 and 4/6. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves, Nourishes, and Restores it; 
Scurf and Baldness, Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 1 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 


ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 


fe See 


cures 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 
WINTER 


SALE 


COMMENCES 
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OXFORD 
STREET. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 4th. 
MOST LIBERAL REDUCTIONS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Triumph iisors 


Cycles from 


£10 10s. to £19 19s, 


or by Deferred 
Payment System. 
“The Best Bicycle that 
British Workmanship 
can produce.” 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. Ltd., COVENTRY. 


4and5 Holborn Viadact London, 


30 Deansgate Arcade,Manchester. 4 King Ei area St.Leeds 
— a inaninnnteiinnannaenanel 


= The = 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


I. 


viii 


. GOLF: 


XI. 


XIL. 
XIII. 


And Coloured Plate. 
To 


Of Sports and Pastimes. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER: 

FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: VIII. 
—BLACK MOUNT. By the Eart oF 
Onstow. Illustrated. 

MID-WINTER ON AN ALPINE PEAK. 
By Mrs. AusprEY LE BLonp. With 
Illustrations from her Photographs. 

THE RACING WORLD AND ITS 
INHABITANTS: X.— STARTERS 
AND STARTING. By A SrarTeEr. 
Illustrated. 

A RETROSPECT. By H.S. C. 
EVERARD. 

AT THE GATE OF TIBET. By J. W. 
A. GRIEVE. _ Illustrated. 


. THE-FRENCH PARTRIDGE: ASONG 


(Words and Music). By J. L. Mottoy. 
“BURNING THE WATERS” IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Guy 
CapoGan RoruHery. Illustrated. 
THE PROFESSOR'S TABU. By H. 
Kwicut HorsFIELp, 
PUNCHESTOWN : 1892 to 1903. By 
Major ArtHuR HuGHES-ONSLOw. 
Illustrated. 
THE HUMOURS OF A POULTRY 


FUND. By J. H. WricLey 
QUAIL SHOOTING IN LOWER 
~ EGYPT. By F. Doucras. Illustrated. 


BOOKS ON SPORT. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue No- 
VEMBER AwarD. Illustrated. 

“The Grosvenor Hunt.” 

be obtained of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


B.S.A. HAND. 

BOOK about 
Cycle construc- 
tion. ... Every 
Cyclist should 

study it. 

Post free, 


B.S.A. Co. Ltd. Birmingham 


=~ 


SOSOSOS OO OOOOOS 


REGENT 
STREET. 


0000000000000 
Herbaceous Plants. 


THE 


RUDBECKIA PURPUREA. 


ds. each, 9s. per dozen. 
(See Catalogue, page 163). 


“GENERAL CATALOGUE 


(190 pages) of Nursery Stock, artistically 
some hundreds of 
illustrations, and full of valuable informa- 


produced, containin 


tion, free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
Please mention this paper. 


RICHARD SMITH & Co., 


WORCESTER. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


FAS Ltd. 
And 156 a Ho, SENT ST., rT roNDON, Ww. 


IRIS Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 


Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 

2 yards square, 2/6 ; 2 by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Irish Linen 

Pillow Cases, 10/6 per dozen. Real Irish Linen 

Sheeting fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 ber yee yard 
d 


Roller Towel- anes 3 
SurpliceLinen, per re 
asters coe 38 per dozen. 


Cloths, 4/9 per 

nee * rilted ‘Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. 

Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, 84d, per yard. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and In- 


guiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


o> 
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z Ga. good way, __ 
bag But daily dine on Strength’s 
vo sure source, 

The brain-and-brawn-pro- 


ducing ‘* Force.” 
A brand new lease of life and limb 
All can foresee for ‘‘Sunny Jim.” 


The Ready-to-Serve Cereal 


will make ALL 
the year happy. 


Of all grocers 


6d. 


per packet. 
ASN Sweet, crisp flakes of wheat and malt. 
Will Be in Demand Hereafter. 
‘““T am considerably advanced towards eighty 


% years of age. I have of late been almost rejuven- 


ated by the use of your very excellent pre- 
C paration which you have rightly designated 


as‘ Force.’ For the last month or two 


we all have it and never tire of it. 
It will be in demand hereaitter. 
E. CATTERMOLE.” 


Qo mm 


t’s the H-O taste that makes 
the H-O want. 


hat’s the good of oatmeal 
unless it’s H-O ? 


H-O (I Toraby’s Oats). 


d. per 2-lb. 


1 sys ate 
Pacadge. 


The late J. McNEILL WHISTLER wrote :— 


“ Certainly no paints have come to me in more perfect condition—excellent ground—firm 
and free from excess of oil.” 

“The colours themselves are of remarkable purity and brilliancy. I would specially 
notice among the simpler ones the great richness and golden beauty of your series of 
ochres—Roman, brown, transparent, &c.; the warmth of your Venetian red, brown red, &c.” 
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z. HEYL’S 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL 

COLOURS 


Are supplied in Metallic Collapsible 
Tubes. 


SE SS Sm 


N.B.—The 4in. double Tube, in which many of 
HEYL’S COLOURS are supplied, contains as much 
colour as two of the single tubes offered by other Houses, 


PRIGES :— 


IN ALL COLOURS. 


Those who have not tried Heyl’s Colours should do so at once. 


OF ALL ART DEALERS. 


A Musical Instrument which anyone can play. 


O MUSICAL knowledge is required, as the technical execution or finger 
work is done automatically, while the performer regulates the expres- 
sion. The AZolian combines the utmost simplicity of operation with 

unbounded capacity as to musical result. The 
various tones of the AZolian are voiced to imitate the different instruments of 
the orchestra. Thus the A%olian becomes 
in reality a home orchestra, with the rich 
field of orchestral music open to it. 
The performer is the director. The 
necessity for using the keyboard being 
removed, he is free to devote his entire 
attention to artistic effects. 
Symphonies, and 
operas, as well as sacred and dance music, 


Its resources are limitless. 


overtures, entire 
may be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. 
violin and ‘cello are also available. 

Zolians can be had at all prices. 
Model P, of which we give an illustration, 
costs 50 guineas, and may be had on the 
instalment system at that price. It is 
constructed on exactly the same principle as our most expensive instruments. 


Accompaniments for the voice, 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


‘pte firm of Hodder and Stoughton has just published in a very handsome 

volume the Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Pickering. Edited 
by her son, Mr. Spencer Pickering, the book has already been printed for private 
circulation, but only for the benefit of a privileged few; that is to say, for 
family friends. It is now appealing to a wider audience, and for a book of 
really brisk gossip about all kinds of people who lived more than half a 
century ago it cannot be beaten—the Roseberys, the Leicesters, and others 
of that generation. One might fill many pages with lively anecdotes culled 
from this book, and one might fill an equal number with gossip from the 
Creevy Papers that has just been issued by Mr. John Murray in two volumes. 
It has been said that the Creevy Papers, indeed, are as good as the Greville 
Memoirs, but this is an exaggeration. Those who are old enough to have 
read the Greville Memoirs in their first form with all their tremendous 
indiscretions are probably never likely to realise so amusing an experience 
again. The revelations of the Creevy Papers have been much exaggerated. 
There is only one word to describe the correspondence that has taken place 
in the Daily Mirror and elsewhere on this subject, and that word is— cant.” 


“Apex 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Most Perfect Sharpener 
on the Market. 


APEX PENCIL POINTER. ~~ 


Simplicity, Quality, and 
Usefulness combined. 


Order at once, price 6d. each. 


OF ALL STATIONERS. 
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The Creevy Papers are, however, excellent reading ; the pictures of the Prince 
Regent are thoroughly amusing. These volumes, indeed, are very much more 
amusing than the Croker Papers, with which also they have often been 
compared of late. 


r, Henry Frowde of the Oxford University Press Warehouse has just 

issued a Shakspere called the Oxford Miniature Edition. It is printed 

on India paper and is really a beautiful book. There are three volumes, one 

containing the tragedies, another the comedies, and a third the histories, poems, 

and sonnets. The editor is Mr. W. J. Craig, and altogether this Shakspere 
makes an ideal present. 


Amore the best novels of the fast expiring year I count Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s story, Ze Long Night. The author takes us to Geneva in that 
dramatic period of its history when having established a republic upon the 
foundations of the gospel of Calvin it was a free city fighting against Savoy, 
with enemies within and without the gate. Once given a subject of this 
kind no living writer can surpass Mr. Weyman in his succession of dramatic 
epsodes that hold one breathless until the final chapter. Zhe Long Night 
which is published by the Longmans, will enhance Mr. Weyman’s already 
great reputation as an exciting story-writer, (Gy Sy 


LEADING FEATURES 


OR ean 


DECEMBER 


Architectural Review 


THE OLD BRIDGE OF AYR 


(Burns’s Auld Brig of Ayr.) 
By JAMES A. MORRIS. 


A plea for the reparation of this famous and historical bridge which is in 
a dangerous condition. By a curious irony of circumstances a sum has 
been left, by will, for the work of repairing and maintaining the bridge, 

but being subject to certain life interests is not at present available, 


ENGLISH MEDI43VAL | 
FIGURE-SCULPTURE. 


By EDWARD S. PRIOR and ARTHUR GARDNER. 


The present instalment deals with the climax of the English Medieval 
Figure-Sculpture—the Statues at Wells Cathedral. 
With 21 Illustrations, 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


The following Architects are represented this month :— 
John Bilson, Botterill, Son and Bilson, Temple Moore, James Salmon, Son 
and Gillespie, Charles Heathcote and Sons, and Everard and Pick. 
19 Illustrations. 


Che Architectural Review is Edited by a Committee 
OF Eminent Architects, 


“Of the English Magazines the ‘ Architectural Review’ (London) 
stands easily first.”’—The Architectural Review, Boston, U.S.A., Nov., 1903. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. Of all Booksellers. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TIGKET MUST NOT BE DETAGHED. 
EE RES TORE ot Tae 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor i imi i 
|! poration, Limited, Chief Office, 
£ 20 00 Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bona fide 
————E 


owner of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
Kingdom to any Railway Company’s 


if such owner shall be killed by an accident within the United 
passenger-train in which such owner is travelling as an ordinary 


ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket-holder, or trader’s ticket-holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditio 
(a) That such death result within one month after the accident, (6) 
provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accide 
its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other information be fur 
(¢) that this Insurance applies only to persons over sixteen years of age, i 


current week of issue only. 


ns, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
that such owner's usual signature shall have been written in ink, in the space 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the “Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
Company, Limirep, Act, 1890,”’ Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the Special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insuvance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Section 33 of the Act 


can be seen at the Chief Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from December 30, 1903. 


It is not necessary for an Annual Direct Subseriber to sign th 
insured under the terms of the same for the pe 
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For upwards of Fifty Years the PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 


CLARKE’S PATENT 
PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the oaly: suitable Lights for 
Burning in 


-CLARKE’S 


‘PYRAMID’ NURSERY LAMP 


FOOD WARMERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Ge., Ltd. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.w. 


=z y eae’ 
Sanya oo “CRICKLITE” LAMPS with CLARKE’S 
REPRESENTS THE double-wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much 


in favour for lighting Dining Tables, &c. 
PEASTER FIRE EROOP CASE: Pattern Books sent free Garapalicatish: 
Showrooms: 132, REGENT ST., W. 


Ask your Stationer for 
the Patent Everlasting 


POROUS 
BLOTTER 


Can te re- 
newed again 
and again by 
placing in a 
clear fire. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
Is.; Post Free, 
Is. 3d. 
Price Lists and 


Press Opinions Free 
on Application. 


The Everlasting Blotter and Advertising Co., Ltd., 
8 & 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Durable. 


METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


Ask for 


» CRICKLITE ” LAMPS 


Economical. 


. For Double-wick Wax 
Lights or Electric Light. 


SS 4 Showroom has been opened at — 
132, REGENT STREET, W., 
for the sale of these Charming Lamps for Lighting 


DINNER TABLES, &c., 


for which purpose they are MOST EFFECTIVE. 


CAUTION. Purchasers are requested to see 
that the Trade Mark ‘‘CRICKLITE”? is upon 
every Lamp and Standard, also Silk and Glass 
» TABLE. Shades. as imitations are being offered, 

Legal Proceedings will be taken against any 
dealer selling or offering for sale a Lamp asa 
**CRICKLITE’’ Lamp—not being made by 
the Manufacturers. 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Co,, 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, n.w. Ltd: 
Pattern Book sent post free ou application. 


DINNER 


Distinguished everywhere for 
Delicacy of Flavour, Superior Quality, 
and Highly Nutritive Properties. 


EPPS’ 


THE ORIGINAL COCOA 
AND THE BEST. 


COCOA 


An admirable Food for Children. 
Giving-them Strength and Vigour. 
They like it, and thrive on it. 


HENNESSY’S 
THREE STAR 


A standard of purity 


throughout the World for 
upwards of half a century 


BRANDY. 
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sixty Years Ago—and Now. 


“What's rank, or titlz, station, state, or wealth 
To that far greater worldly blessing, health ? 
What's house, or land, or dress, or wine, or meat 


If one can’t rest for pain, nor sleep, nor eat, 


ae 


Nor go about in comfort? Here’s the question, 


What's all the world without a good digestion ?” 


e 


”? 


The above, lines are culled from the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner” of a journal of some sixty years ago. 
It was about the same period that BEECHAM’S PILLS started upon their long and 
prosperous career, and it is possible that the poet had not then tried the merits of that most 
excellent remedy. That he did so later is more than probable. If so, he may still be in the 
land of ‘the living, hale and hearty. For nothing is more conducive to a long and happy life 
than a sound state of the digestive organs. 


It is, indeed, better to have a good stomach than a patent of nobility- to 
possess a healthy liver than unbounded wealth-to sleep soundly and rise in the 
morning ‘‘as fresh as paint” than to occupy an .exalted position in society. 


Fortunately there is not much occasion, nowadays, for anyone, rich or poor, to 
go about subject to the terrors of indigestion. A bad digestion may be cured, a weak 
one strengthened, and a good one confirmed. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


are, in fact, the recognised remedy for all forms of dyspepsia, a disease far-reaching and 
distressing enough, which generally arises from complicated irregularities of the stomach, 
liver, ‘and kidneys. 

By their specific action on these organs, BEECHAWM'’S PILLS RE-ESTABLISH 
HEALTHY DIGESTION, PURIFY THE BLOOD, ELIMINATE URIC ACID, 
AND ACT AS A FINE TONIC UPON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. There is 


certainly no other medicine before the public which combines so many _ life-giving 
properties as BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


This Wonderful Medicine is specially suitable for Females of all ages. Every 
woman who values health should read the instructions wrapped round each box. 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes, 1/13 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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